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Notes of the Week 


AD coincidence decreed the announcement of the 
G preadown of the Anglo-French Conference on 

the same day as the announcement of the death of 
Lord Northcliffe, who had worked so sincerely for the 
Entente. Various as the estimates of Lord North- 
cliffe’s title to historic fame have been, they unite in 
admitting the greatness of his personality and the 
sincerity of his patriotism. His funeral at Westminster 
Abbey on Thursday was the occasion of a remarkable 
tribute from the hundreds of thousands, not only of 
Londoners, but of visitors from every part of England 
and the Empire, who thronged the Abbey and the 
streets between Westminster and Finchley. A very 
considerable significance attaches to this quiet and 
sincere demonstration—a significance which they would 
do well to mark who have consistently underrated the 
reality of the influence exerted by Lord Northcliffe’s 
life and work. 


At Rambouillet, which is the ‘‘ shooting box ’’ of the 
French President and where, behind carefully calcu- 
lated fences, carefully bred pheasants are carefully 
shepherded up to the guns of carefully instructed 
French politicians and their guests, M. Millerand, 
neatly turning the tables on his last-but-one predeces- 
sor, has been keeping M. Poincaré up to the mark. 
M. Poincaré’s decision to leave London has been in 
all respects approved; and though Marshal Foch and 
General Weygand—who out-Bradshaws Bradshaw in 
his knowledge of railways, their time-tables and their 
Capacities, were also there, all ready to the last button 
(a push-button this time) to advance into the Ruhr, it 
has been decided to wait to hear what the Reparation 
Commission has got to say. The Reparation Commis- 


sion is certain to affirm its previous intention to sup- 
port a moratorium, and it works, unlike the Supreme 
Council or the Council of the League of Nations, by a 
majority vote. It is therefore clear that the situation 
which is being confronted now after the London Con- 
ference will be confronted in the same terms when the 
Reparation Commission has given its verdict. We are 
still in a state of suspense, and the conclusions 
suggested in our leading article remain likely to be the 
determining factors in the carrying out of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 


Though the circumstances are widely different, the 
death of Mr. Arthur Griffith recalls that of General 
Grierson on his way to the British Army front almost 
exactly eight years ago. Both came suddenly and with- 
out any warning. Both were in circumstances easily 
leading to the unfounded suspicion of foul play, and 
both men were the hope of their side. Mr. Griffith 
was eminent in Sinn Fein because of the tenacity with 
which he maintained a political doctrine largely in- 
vented by himself and because, with a kind of caution 
which it would be wrong to describe as faintness of 
heart, he always managed to be away when any cor- 
porate physical violence was resorted to. Neither in 
the 1916 Rebellion nor in the ambushes and shootings 
of the Black and Tan period did he take the field. He 
had great gifts of expressiveness, and so far as Sinn 
Fein can be said to be a political theory, he was its 
first and tast apostle. 


What will happen now that dead, 
nobody can tell. All the information that comes 
to us is that Mr. Collins, in spite of the 
laudation of some of the British Press, is not taken 
seriously as a national leader. It is perhaps too much 
to hope that the post of ‘‘President of the Free State,’’ 
alien to any other constitution within the British 
Empire, should find itself dropped on the death of Mr. 
Griffith, who was its first occupant. To leave him 
with this unique distinction would be a suitable tribute 
to his memory. If it is to be filled, it will apparently 
be filled by some nonentity. It does not, however, 
appear to matter, because just as on the Congo people 
lie awake at night in the river steamers and hear the 
drums beating on all sides of them in the forests, you 
can hear in unsuspected and incalculable places in 
Ireland the still present menace of civil war. 


‘*La semaine anglaise,’’ which is the French way of 
referring to our week-end—their method being to esti- 
mate the number of days they work, while we count 
the number of days we take off—is at present a stand- 
ing subject of discussion in France. We are so often 
accused of hypocrisy in this country by our French 
friends that it is pleasant to be able to return the 
compliment. All banks in Paris shut at noon on 
Saturday, and all museums, picture galleries and so 
on shut all day on Monday. No French public official 
is to be found in his office any day from the hours of 
twelve midday till about three, while the afternoon is 
frequently devoted to dalliance which would be con- 
sidered surprising even in Whitehall. 
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In the face of this black record, the French persist 
in recounting the fact that it is their habit to work on 
Saturday afternoon as if it were a permanent monu- 
ment of industry to which passing Englishmen ought 
reverently to raise their hats. In fact, we each take 
our leisures differently, but we take them all the same. 
And then our French friends suffer golf as an obses- 
sion. There is no golf course at Chequers, and Mr. 
Lloyd George, as he has frequently assured his Non- 
conformist friends through the medium of his private 
secretaries, does not play golf on Sundays. Really, 
one of the nuisances of meeting Cabinet ministers on 
social occasions at the week-end is the intrusion of 
political conversation, a stream of red boxes and 
dispatch cases from the offices concerned, and the 
opportunity taken illegitimately of a deserted garden 
or billiard room to do some political deal. M. 
Poincaré ought really to investigate the English week- 
end habit, as far as politicians are concerned, with a 
closer and more observant eye. 


This week we have again to suffer the annual shame 
of the Civil List pensions. They distribute in small 
parcels meagre doles, either to the widows or other 
female relatives of men of science or letters who had 
never the opportunity of acquiring or saving money, 
or to those people themselves when advancing age or 
disability prevents them from keeping a roof intact 
without assistance. Who the frugal politician was 
who invented this annual insult to the civic sense of 
the community, we do not know, and we have not 
looked him up because it is better that his temperate 
sense of public charity should remain anonymous. It 
is no doubt in his defence that money went further at 
the time the fund was invented than it does now, but 
the award of £40 (to take only one example) to the 
widow of the head master of one of the most distin- 
guished schools in Scotland is in these days a mockery 
of a very unpleasant kind. The sum of these State 
benefactions is less than the salary of the average 
Under-Secretary ; yet the suppression of one Labour 
Exchange (admittedly useless) would provide enough 
money to make the Civil List a matter of public pride 
instead of public shame. 


We wonder whether in the whole dreary annals of 
political and economic folly there has ever been any- 
thing equalling in absurdity the most recent develop- 
ment respecting the new Tariff Bill which the 
Republican Party has been trying to force through 
Congress for more than a year—and apparently is 
succeeding in forcing it through. When Mr. Harding 
and his party came into power the tariff, taken by and 
large, was about 37 per cent. The Bill, besides re- 
moving certain things from the free list, raises the rate 
to some 45 percent. But the latest development gives 
the President the most extraordinary powers. He can, 
if he sees fit, raise the tariff wall up to 100 per cent. Not 
only is this so, but he may, at his discretion, exclude 
foreign goods altogether on the pretext of preventing 
dumping. And all this at the very time when America 
is telling her British and other European debtors that 
she is determined on obtaining from them every cent 
they owe to her! How in the name of all that is 
miraculous does she expect to get across that tariff 
wall the goods with which alone Britain and Europe 
can pay their debts? Never, surely, has there been 
anything more preposterous. 


As was to be expected after the matter had been 
made public, the Government of India is trying to 
minimize the effect in Britain of the Memorandum 
which it had addressed to the Local Governments asking 
them if the time had not come when the recruitment of 
Europeans for the All-India Services should be largely 
reduced or discontinued altogether. It could hardly do 
anything else, seeing how ill that Memorandum con- 


sorted with Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, in which he 
described these Services as the steel frame of the whole 
structure of the British Raj. Yet we observe that in a 
long message in Tuesday’s Times the Calcutta corres. 
pondent of that journal gives substantially the same 
description of the Memorandum as appeared in the 
Morning Post a week or so ago. Nor are we too much 
impressed by an inspired statement in the Pioneer that 
there is no foundation for the allegation that Lord 
Reading identified himself with the demand for a more 
rapid and complete Indianization of the Services, or 
committed himself to any further steps in that direc. 
tion. Meanwhile, we would suggest, with a view to 
having the fullest light possible on this subject, that the 
Memorandum, or Circular, as it is now being called, 
should be published without delay. 


In our issue of July 29 we drew attention to a Note 
which Lord Allenby had sent to Sarwat Pasha regard- 
ing the murders and outrages of which British subjects 
have been the victims in Egypt. That Note expressed 
the British Government’s anxiety at the ‘‘ repeated out- 
rages,’’ and said that ‘‘ if the crimes recur His 
Majesty’s Government will be compelled to take a 
serious view of the matter.’’ Our comment suggested 
that it was time, not for taking a serious view, but for 
action. Well, the crimes have recurred. On Saturday 
last a whole family party was attacked at Cairo, with 
the result that Mr. Thomas W. Brown, Director of the 
Horticultural Service, and his son, a schoolboy, were 
severely wounded, his groom shot dead, and another 
native servant badly injured. This is the seventeenth 
outrage perpetrated on the British during the last few 
months, and is the more notable inasmuch as it was 
a party, not a solitary person, that was assaulted. So 
far the Egyptian Government has failed to arrest any 
of the authors of these dastardly outrages. As we 
understand it, Egypt is still under British martial law, 
and we note that Lord Allenby has acted with firmness 
respecting the Wafd, a Zaghlulist organization of a 
seditious character, and has brought to book its chief 
members. What steps is he, or the British Govern- 
ment, going to take to deal effectively with the 
outrages? 


Before the expiration of the usual term Sir Edward 
Northey has been recalled from the Governorship of 
Kenya, and Mr. Churchill, in a dispatch, explains this 
by stating that the time has arrived when the Colony 
should have as its administrative head a civil and not 
a military Governor. The splendid work which General 
Northey did in ‘‘ German East ” during the war has 
not been forgotten, and Mr. Churchill compliments him 
on his administration of Kenya, but thinks it now 
opportune to appoint a man “‘ of the necessary experi- 
ence of other young countries.’’ It may be remem- 
bered that the white people of the Colony did not 
receive Sir Edward with conspicuous cordiality when 
he became Governor. Afterwards they changed their 
minds, and it is reported that they petitioned that he 
should remain at his post. But military men who 
become Governors of Colonies have rather a way of 
being somewhat expensive in their ideas. This is the 
impression we get with respect to Kenya, for we note 
that a sort of Geddes Committee that has been invest- 
gating its revenue and expenditure recommends that 
the latter be cut down from two millions this year to 
41,400,000 next year, or nearly one-third. 


If our memory is not at fault, Mr. Churchill once 
said it was his intention to form the Colonies into 
groups for their better administration and advance- 
ment, and he is now said to be considering a large 
scheme for the federation of the East African depen- 
dencies under a High Commissioner. It may be, 
fact, that the recall of Sir Edward Northey has some 
connexion with this. Such a combination of colonies 
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in East Africa inevitably suggests a similar federation 
of colonies in West Africa. Be that as it may, it 
should not pass unnoted that Sir Hugh Clifford, the 
Governor of Nigeria, is proposing to give that vast 
tropical region, which is an empire in itself, a new 
form of Government. At present Nigeria has an 
Executive Council and an advisory and deliberative 
body known as the Nigerian Council, which includes 
the members of the Executive Council and others. Sir 
Hugh now proposes the establishment of a Legislative 
Council of 45 members—27 official and 18 unofficial, 
four of the latter being elective for Lagos and Calabar, 
and eight being natives to be selected by the Governor. 
This forecasts an interesting political development in 
the government of what is perhaps the greatest and 
most wonderful of our Crown Colonies. 


In Australia the luck of Mr. Hughes, as a politician, 
has passed into a proverb. During the present session 
of the Commonwealth Parliament he has triumphantly 
surmounted crisis after crisis, though on several occa- 
sions by no more than one vote. Thus in a crisis 
which had arisen over the agreement which keeps 
sugar at a fixed price throughout the country the 
Australian Government, which, as things are, is merely 
a longer name for Mr. Hughes, carried a closure motion 
by 32 to 31 votes in the House of Representatives last 
week. The Opposition consists of the Country Party 
and of the Labour Party, and there is a trace of dis- 
affection in Mr. Hughes’s own party. But the Country 
Party is not keen to see the fall of Mr. Hughes, for 
that might result in the victory of the Labourists, with 
whom it has little in common. On a motion of censure 
the Government had 36 to 27 votes in its favour, thanks 
chiefly to the absence of some of the Country Party. 
Mr. Hughes, who is an extremely able man, would 
seem to be fairly safe, but he can hardly escape some 
very anxious moments. So far his luck holds. 


The other day we wrote about Sir Frederick Maurice 
and his onslaught on the Prime Minister. There has 
come into our hands now, embodying articles which 
originally appeared in the Westminster Gazette, a 
pamphlet, headed in large letters, ‘‘ Intrigues of the 
War: Startling Revelations Hidden until 1922: Im- 
portant Military Secrets now disclosed,’’ the author 
being Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, and the 
preface being by that amiable but on this occasion 
misguided nobieman, the Marquis of Crewe. The 
pamphlet, which is thickly strewn with references and 
abounds with italicized and heavily leaded type, is 
decorated with pictures of the men who won the war. 
No sailors. appear, so fortunately the Navy is out of 
this controversy, and the generals whose photographs 
are printed, though they include Sir Frederick Maurice 
himself, do not include a single one of the Army Com- 
manders. It is a little difficult to be patient with this 
sort of nonsense, and very deplorable to think, as the 
purveyance of the pamphlet appears to show, that the 
Independent Liberal party of Mr. Asquith is stooping 
to proceedings of this kind. On the last page of the 
pamphlet there is an advertisement of the Liberal 
Magazine, in which it is said that ‘‘it makes politics 
a pleasure’; this is an achievement to which Sir 
Frederick Maurice can hardly lay claim. 


Wet wickets just now are making the bowlers’ 
harvest, and leading to odd results. Yorkshire, after 
getting a fright from Gloucestershire, have been easily 
beaten by Hampshire, a sporting county who possess 
an admirable bowler in Kennedy. Surrey, showing 


unexpected bowling ability, have crushed Middlesex, 
who had the worst of the weather, but apart from Mr. 
Stevens, played poorly on the third day. Mr. Skeet’s 
fielding for Middlesex was very fine. Mr. Fender is 
still hitting resolutely, but we do not expect Surrey 
this week-end to beat Yorkshire, who remain at the 
head of the list. 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


HILE Lord Northcliffe lay dying, and every- 
W body knew that there was no kindness in the 
fate which ‘‘ on the rack of this rough world 
stretched him out longer,’’ one could not help thinking 
of the death of another great figure—similar in his 
exuberance and vitality (though it found very different 
modes of expression), and similar, too, in the pressure 
which it exercised—also very differently—on the 
established political forces of its generation. 
A power is passing from the earth 
To breathless nature’s last abyss. 

These lines were written by Wordsworth in one of 
the last of his greatest lyrics, after he had been 
wandering behind the wreckage of a storm in the Lake- 
land and came home to hear of the imminent death 
of Charles James Fox. No one can say that Lord 
Northcliffe was unworthy of then. for his epitaph. 

He had many faults. He has been wayward, 
capricious, perverse, too anxious to over-stress the 
turbulence of his own personality, too ready to 
believe that the transference of political power in this 
country from Parliament to the Press had been 
completed when it had only been hinted at; but, in 
any case, however unmeasured his ambition may have 
been, and however strenuous and sometimes surpris- 
ing the means which he employed to give effect to 
it, there is no doubt that in saluting his memory 
one is in the presence of a very great man. Singu- 
larly littie of the ordinary gossip which attaches to 
the financial dealings of rich people, especially of rich 
newspaper proprietors, has been hung on his name. 
When you thought of him you were mentally in the 
presence of a simply living man, keeping no more 
than the apparatus of life which attaches to anybody 
of his station, and counting his wealth only in 
hundreds of thousands where others are able to count 
them in millions. No one has ever even remotely 
connected himself or his papers with any big business 
transaction outside the limits of his own profession. 
Always he seemed to keep himself to himself, and 
if he paid out of the pocket of one popular success 
enough to compensate the shareholders of some pro- 
perty more eminent but less lucrative, it was not 
perhaps so much as the means of preserving power 
in the sense of financial control as in the pursuance 
of a dream, justifiable or not, or of the infliction of a 
point of view patriotic, even if perhaps mistakenly con- 
ceived, on the minds of his fellow-countrymen. If he 
intervened in public affairs not concerned with politics, 
his interference seldom failed to produce solid results. 
The stimulus which he gave to the development of the 
aeroplane was capital in its importance and he deserves 
to be remembered as one of the pioneers of flight. 

Lord Northcliffe started his life as a journalist with 
a paper which still flourishes, called Answers, and 
which was originally called Answers to Correspon- 
dents. Did you want to know how many yards of 
cotton spun daily in the Manchester neighbourhood 
would reach the moon, Answers would tell you. Had 
you an ambition to learn how many sovereigns you 
would have to step over to be within hearing distance 
of Mars you would go to the same source. And then 
there were other fascinating questions, such as how 
many birds, flowers, and trees are mentioned in the 
works of Shakespeare, or how many pots of paint it 
takes annually to preserve the Forth Bridge from 
rust. It was information of this sort which was the 
stepping-stone by which the Northcliffe Press made 
its first assault on the British public. Admittedly, 
curiosity of this kind is disconnected, trivial, and an 
easy mark for criticism and satire. The mental 
gymnastic which it represents is, of course, 
not generally part of people’s ordinary equip- 
ment, but to the type of mind for which it pro- 
vides exercise Answers was a godsend, and, however 
much one may smile at it, and however shamefacedly 
eminent people might enter for its competitions, at 
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any rate the whole enterprise and the objects which 
it set itself to accomplish were reputable and singu- 
larly free from the notorious vices of ordinary jour- 
nalism. This characteristic of Lord Northcliffe’s 
journalism, of being a family affair, has always re- 
mained with it, and just as the early readers of 
Answers sat round the dining-room table at night 
guessing what was the pulse rate of Napoleon or how 
many pebbles there were on the beach of Scarborough, 
so the present readers of the Times and the Daily 
Mail consider similarly how much the Germans ought 
to pay in reparations and what are the correct read- 
ings in the early poems of Shelley, subconsciously 
aware that they are in the presence of a newspaper 
which has one immense merit—that it invites the chal- 
lenge of conversation and that it cannot be left alone. 
Your secretive journalist may confine himself to 
divorce cases, to the less savoury kind of police-court 
proceedings, and the kind of thing which produces in 
the newspaper reader the instinct to hide the 
incriminating paper under the chair when some- 
body comes into the room. The circulations of papers 
of this kind are large, but they are furtive. The 
essence of Lord Northcliffe’s method, the thing by 
which he will always be remembered, is that he made 
the study of a newspaper a co-operative art. It was 
only a week or two ago since, borrowing an expedient 
from an ironical French story writer, Villiers de 
L’Isle Adam, of whom possibly he had never heard, 
he utilized for the advertisement of his publications 
that most common of all our possessions, the sky. 
It was a large and explanatory gesture of the method 
by which his papers were introduced to the common 
multiple of the public. 

This aspect of Lord Northcliffe’s career is the 
essential contribution which he made to the history 
of English journalism. Its basis is the conception 
of the newspapers as something which appeals not 
merely to the man who buys it or orders it, but to 
the family. The spirit in which it deals with political 
affairs rises from this very fact. The Northcliffe 
Press owes a great deal of its success to the fact 
that in its handling of political issues it not so much 
provides as reproduces the point of view of the 
breakfast table. All the easy, unqualified, adven- 
turous things which people say when they are talking 
about public affairs are faithfully reproduced in its 
leading articles. Of all forms of furniture the mirror 
is the most attractive, and people like a newspaper 
to the extent to which it reproduces what they would 
be likely to say themselves, and say it for them a little 
better than, perhaps, they could do. 

This is to state, with as much clarity and candour 
as we can, the achievement of Lord Northcliffe in so 
far as it affected his influence on the general quality 
of English journalism. In a sense he was inevitable. 
The immense increase of the appetite for printed in- 
formation caused by the imposition of compulsory and 
free education was bound to produce somebody who 
would meet it and provide for it. We are fortunate in 
having had, as a nation, the luck that this provenance 
came from a source which, however extravagant it 
may sometimes have appeared, was in its essence 
idealist and patriotic. | No one could pass by the 
end of such a man and leave the impression either 
of triviality or futility. His gestures were often 
flamboyant and extreme; he gathered about him a 
host of legends, often untrue, and when true not 
always generous and not always significant of the 
essential qualities of his career. But beyond and 
behind all the tales that wandered up and down 
Fleet Street there remains the solid impression of a 
man who, having by immense enterprise achieved 
considerable private gain, devoted the whole of his 
energies in the last years of his life to a perfectly 
honourable effort to exercise on public affairs an 
influence which he thought would be to the good of 
his country. There is no armour against fate, and 
no man can live for ever, so we must be satisfied. 


WHO GOES HOME ? 


OWADAYS when magazines publish a serial 
story it is their habit to preface each instalment 


with a brief description of the conclusion of the 
one before. The proceedings of the Allied Powers con. 
sequent on the Treaty of Versailles have now attained 
the dimensions of a serial, and we shall therefore make 
no apology for adopting the common custom in these 
matters. Last week we said that it was deplorable to 
find ‘‘ that conferences like the present are made the 
opportunity by every sort of mischief-maker, including 
some who should know better, to emphasize the points 
of our difference rather than the points of our united. 
ness. That, after all, is another reason why we are 
inclined to hope that this conference will be the last. 
The conference method was derided after the Wars of 
Napoleon, and the Congress of Vienna remains to this 
day a by-word of diplomatic futility. We do not con- 
ceive that the statesmen at Downing Street this week 
desire to go down to history with a similar dubiety of 
reputation.’’ Well, if the doubt has gone the fact 
remains. Conferences as a method of handling inter- 
national differences are over, and M. Poincaré going 
home took a journey spiritually longer than any French 
Statesman has taken from England since the Entente 
began. For the first time for eight years the 
Powers who were welded together by the sac- 
rifices of the war and the necessities of peace 
are each going their own way, the embarrassed and 
distracted Belgium excepted. The question for 
Englishmen therefore is quite plain. Which way are 
we going? and if, as the Balfour Note to Washington 
and the Prime Minister’s policy at the Conference 
would appear to show, we are re-stating our position 
as an Atlantic and not a European Power, are we sure 
that we have grasped the whole possibilities of the 
situation, and is it reasonable that what amounts to a 
vital change in our foreign policy should take effect, 
either intentionally or by default, without Parliament 
and the country being fully aware of what is 
happening ? 

The situation in France differs in essential respects 
from that here. If the franc falls (and it will 
fall, heavily, at the moment when France adopts 
a policy of her own) the independence of her 
people from the exercise of overseas trade will 
mean that the alteration in the external value of 
her currency will cause little embarrassment ; while to 
the French Government it might easily be a positive 
advantage, because a depreciation of the franc in its 
relation to the gold standard would enable the Govern- 
ment more easily to redeem its international loan. On 
the other hand the British Government is bound to 
envisage the situation in which the breakdown of Allied 
action, the economic enslavement and collapse of 
Germany, and the dissolution of the painfully recon- 
structed elements of intercourse, social and economic, 
on the continent of Europe might mean not merely a 
political crisis but the failure of bread and butter mn 
our industrial areas. It is also clear that we must 
stand by France. From being the ally of the one 
Power during four years of common sacrifice and the 
enemy of the other through four years of unrelenting 
and ruthless hostility, we have become a buffer state 
between the two. 

The situation is therefore bad enough; and we caf 
not think that, experienced as the Prime Minister 1s, 
and immense as is the prestige which he exercises, aS 
the only remaining chief signatory of the Peace Treaty 
in power, he has done himself justice during this last 
conference. We have every reason to believe that if 
the final proposals which he made to the French Dele- 
gation and which were rejected by them had been put 
forward earlier the Conference would have gone on 
successfully, and would have produced important and 
permanent results. As it was, the interval between 
these British counter-proposals and the putting forward 
of the first French scheme was long enough to enable 
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the French Press, carefully manceuvred by M. Mille- 
rand and easily responsive to.him, to make such a fuss 
as to render impossible M. Poincaré’s reception of the 
British proposals even as a basis for discussion. M. 
Millerand is doing to M. Poincaré what he did to 
M. Briand, and if M. Poincaré looked gloomy when he 
left Victoria Station one may be sure it was because 
he was thinking of the discomfiture of his predecessor 
when he left Cannes and met the Chamber which put 
him in M. Briand’s place. 

In France Prime Ministers come and go with a 
readiness which would be surprising, and possibly 
gratifying, to the British electorate. Until the next 
election, however, we have Mr. Lloyd George. He 
fought his last election triumphantly by putting every- 
thing on the Kaiser and on Germany, very justly from 
the moral point of view, even though materially his 
very confidently expressed promises have proved impos- 
sible to realize. But suppose he should be thinking of 
fighting his next election not about Germany but about 
France? Consider the Balfour Note, with its implica- 
tion that we will not pay America because France can- 
not pay us; consider the situation by which M. Poin- 
caré received counter-proposals so late that he was 
unable to accept or make use of them; and suppose 
that the British taxpayer, weighed down with a burden 
exceeding that of any other country in Europe, is told 
that the French pay small taxes, have a large deficit, 
and can only recoup themselves by occupation of 
German industrial areas, which in its turn would ruin 
British industries, what then? Are we going to have 
an election based on the perfidy of France? No 
Englishman could contemplate such a thing without 
the gravest disquietude. It is not good business, 
because nothing can disentangle us from the political 
and economic organization of Europe, in which France 
plays a predominant part. Fundamentally it is not 
decent. And if the present Government has got to 
such a point that, with whatever legitimate difference 
of opinion, it finds it impossible to maintain co-opera- 
tion with the French, would it not be better that it 
should make way for a purely Conservative Govern- 
ment which can? 


THE ABUSE OF THE PICTURESQUE 


ANON HANNAY is a Canon of St. Patrick’s 
(U cated in Dublin, and during the war was a 

Chaplain to the Forces. In the intervals of the 
exacting labours of his cure of souls he has acquired a 
pleasant reputation as the author of many comic 
stories and at least one play about Ireland, and every- 
body who reads these things with enjoyment must 
have envied him the leisure which permitted him to 
write them. Now, however, a publisher has either 
permitted or persuaded him to reprint a book* 
called ‘The Lighter Side of Irish Life’ which 
was written as long ago as iIgII, at a_ time 
when we were on the threshold of Mr. Asquith’s 
Home Rule Bill. Ordinarily speaking, a reprint 
of this kind makes no further demand on the 
reviewer than that he should recommend it to 
travellers by land or sea and hope that it will provide 
the entertainment it professes to give. On the other 
hand, it really must be said that these books, which 
represent the average Irishman as an amiable buffoon, 
are a little inappropriate to the frame of mind of the 
Spectators of that unfortunate country at the present 
moment. The conception of the Irish character put 
forward with art in the familiar books of ‘‘ Somerville 
and Ross,’’ and with exuberance by Canon Hannay, is 
a little too easily the raw material of satire and even 
of bitterness to be pleasant to contemplate at the 
Present moment. The whole of our conception of Ire- 
land—tragically mocked and nullified by what has 
happened since the war—was based on the picturesque ; 
on the notion that the Irishman, playing up to a 


“The Lighter Side of Irish Life. By George A. Birmingham 
ew Edition. Foulis. 2s. net. 4 


thousand Punch drawings and a wealth of anecdote, 
was, or was ready to appear to be, irresponsible, 
possibly a little vacuous, but rich in humour and good, 
as they say, at heart. We know better now and we 
know that the picturesque can be abused like other and 
more serious things. The “‘ lighter side of Irish life ’’ 
at the present moment is the lightness of the trigger, 
and the children and grown men who used to 
wheedle half-crowns out of visitors by a display of the 
temperament so admirably described in Canon 
Hannay’s book, now take your alms with the assist- 
ance, quicker and less uncertain, of the automatic 
pistol. When no house or shop is safe—whatever 
the class or wealth of its inhabitants; when the night 
is made horrible by snipers, and you never know 
whether a bridge is broken or the road is mined; and 
when you never know whether you will get your next 
day’s letters or your next day’s food, Canon Hannay 
and his publishers must not be surprised if their intru- 
sion is thought, in the present frame of mind of people 
who know or have interests in Ireland, a little—in 
the strict sense of the word—impertinent. In 
Anatole France’s ‘Penguin Island’ there is a chapter 
where in the middle of the most horrible catastrophes 
and massacres and burnings a monk persists in 
writing his chronicles as if nothing had happened. 
Canon Hannay is not a monk, but he has this persist- 
ence. We must admire his fortitude without in all 
respects approving his discretion. 

In the years before its present anarchy Ireland pro- 
duced many writers, some of them perhaps dependent 
for their reputation on a temporary vogue largely 
made in London. But at least one was remarkable 
not only for his tragic quality and for his extra- 
ordinary genius as a writer of plays, but because by 
some kind of intuition he got into the essential heart 
of the Irishman in his relations to the society with 
which he lives. ‘The Playboy of the Western World’ 
is not merely the story of a man who tried to kill his 
father and lied about it, and then tried twice more 
and lied about it again, and became a great figure to 
everyone he met by the mere telling of his story; it 
is a biography in anticipation of Mr. Collins and Mr. 
de Valera and all the rest of them. It is not really a 
pleasant play, although it is often performed as if it 
were a farce. Irishmen persecuted Synge, and at the 
first performances of the ‘ Playboy of the Western 
World,’ both in Dublin and in London, the theatre was 
filled with police and disorder was considerable. No 
doubt that was unfortunate; but as a revelation of the 
essential Irishman, no one would change it for a 
wilderness of George Birminghams. 


CONCERNING LOVELY PLACES 
By Louts GOLDING 


HERE is only one way, I have decided, to annul 

the nostalgia for the lovely places of England 

which is besetting me now that I leave them all 
for a space. It is a process of spiritual homceopathy. 
I have tried to evade the memory of them and only the 
more powerfully do they fasten upon my waking and 
sleeping thoughts. I will indulge their memory. ! 
will subdue them in the very fact of their victory. If 
I allow myself to recreate the bewildering intricacy of 
their detail (this in the lowland places) and to body 
forth in my mind again their sombre entirety (in the 
high lands, where detail is of no account); if I allow 
the pain of their fullest recollection to exact its toll 
from me, I shall have been exorcised. I shall have 
known their worst. Among unfamiliar regions, among 
men with whom I have no jot of common memory, I 
shall go light-hearted. Evenlode, for my yearning 
ears, will toll no more among its rushes like a peal of 
dying bells. The great slabs between the summits of 
Scawfell Pike and Scawfell will not present themselves 
in the intensity of my longing for them, like a tumbled 
cemetery where all the glories of youth, quick song 
and lithe limb, are buried deep. I shall remember 
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that they wait there, crude and grand stone, for my 
coming again, and quick song and lithe limb and the 
high airs of heaven are about them for ever. I shall 
remember without discontent how the grassy Roman 
road moves across Otmoor and will not merge into 
tussock and sedges and flowering reed before I once 
more start the skylark there out of his small nest. 
Let me remember them. There is that dell em- 
bowered under the Purbecks I ventured upon so queerly, 
I know not how many Junes ago. Great spires of 
foxglove rise from young bracken like cathedrals from 
the roofs of cities; sometimes there is a solitary white 


foxglove where beasts and birds might come as to a 


shrine. The black pods still hang on the gorse, but 
broom is flowering into lyrics of clean gold. Street- 
long trailers of wild briar connect far trees with mes- 
sages. Among milk-white clusters of ripe honey- 
suckle, unripe clusters hold up brown fingers like little 
Nubian girls beseeching gifts. Speedwell is opening 
frightened child’s eyes among tangles of long grass. 
A stream is soliloquizing under mosses. You can see 
orange-tawny bills of blackbird stabbing the under- 
growth with shafts of gold. Here are flowers which 
never bloomed before, and birds which no other man has 
-eard sing! O perfect dingle, waiting securely under 
the lee of your hills! 

Or it is evening. Over the downs of Winchester 
evening falls with more quiet and more sound than 
England knows elsewhere. It is so quiet that you 
can hear the unborn wheat whispering below the 
ground; you can hear the towers of the city rising from 
the dusk, gracefully, unwaveringly, like fountains which 
no wind stirs; you can hear the ships washing down 
the long silences of Southampton water, where in the 
fiery and cinnamon and opal-green marshes on either 
side, the marsh-fowl clack their wings and go to sleep. 
Yet it is so full of sound, the evening of Winchester 
downs, that you can hear cavaliers cracking jokes to 
bekirtled barmaids in shadowy corners of the gates; 
with half an ear you can make out the churls collecting 
twigs for the fire over which even now hangs the 
sheep wherefrom King Alfred this night will feed 
lustily when he is returned from hunting the wild boar ; 
and who brings forth that clang of shield on shield 
but the legionaries from Rome piling up their arms 
under the hollow of the dyke? 

Now is one of those evenings of spring which is more 
like an autumn evening. For the splashes of the sun 
through the hedges fling leaves of burning gold into the 
furrows. And moreover there is mist about, as if the 
unconsummate vegetation of the year were not a hope 
but a memory, as if the colourless ghosts of wild mus- 
tard and clover, corn and cornflowers and poppies, 
were tired of the buried bodies of flowers and the 
sleeping seeds. The sun is like the king of a decay- 
ing capital. He gathers the last shining robes of his 
strength around him and fades down corridor after cor- 
ridor to the hidden verges of the city. You cannot see 
the little buds on the hedges. Mist round the trunks 
of the trees; over, under, round the hurdle-gates; 
lapping round the barn now gathering the dark be- 
tween its rafters. 

Here is a small green glade at the head of Lake 
Crafnant. A stream goes down under the wild 
damsons to the lake. Overhead the steel-blue screes 
rise sheer, and along their exalted edge a sheep is graz- 
ing recklessly. What do you need more? Here is 
water to drink, water to dive into, blackberries to pound 
in your tin pan, mushrooms to fry, and near at hand, 
beyond the brow of this excluding hill, the goodly 
Welsh folk will provide you with bread and milk and 
eggs. Now suddenly the glade is lifted upon the 
shoulders of hills; it is a plateau now. I am in a 
hidden coign of Staffordshire, encamped under the wall 
of the ‘‘ Flying Mermaid.’’ Regiments of us, O we 
hapless young, our tents flapping to the wind under 
the calling plover. Rhymes interweave idly across the 
stuff of my thoughts ; 


The crying of the lonely plover 
From the morning cloud. 

Do the wings and clouds still hover 4 
Where my heart sang loud? 


O the wind that once blew round us, 
O the sun, the rain. . . 
And I know not what potency has so swiftly spiriteg 
me away ere the desultory rhyming slacken. Here am 
I on Channel’s edge! Sea and cliffs and sky! Blue 
Channel waters shimmering in the sun, with great 
tracts of opal holding many little cups of gold, with 
deep blue silences rocking faintly like monsters asleep; 
the sky flung magnificently round me, clouds riding 
wind-impelled, like horses to battle. Four hundred 
feet below, the sea washes over the rocks and sends up 
white foam to the ribs of chalk. From their holds 
upon the cliff-side the gulls loosen their feet and go 
wheeling loudly into space. It seems that fragments 
of the cliff are broken away, and before ever they could 
fall had grown wings and learned the secrets of air, 
One gull of them all becomes distinct of the very soul 
of light and flight. The others fly because some need 
impels them. He alone seems to fly as instinct with 
the pleasure of his wings. Sideways in flashing 
curves, upwards to the heart of the sun. Or he gives 
himself wholly to the wind, like a leaf. Or he goes 
tossing over and over as if to destruction, until with a 
splendid self-assertion he reassumes his mastery and 
subdues all the airs of heaven. 
So I tell the beads of my rosary of lovely places. So 

I too vow, chanting aloud like Edward Thomas, that 
delicate slain poet: 

If I should ever by chance grow rich 

I'll buy Cobham, Cockridden and Childerditch, 

Roses, Pyrgo and Lapwater 

And let them all to my elder daughter. 
But one place there is among these places which will 
not uncurl its tendrils from about my bones when | 
walk the strange paths. On both sides of this cove in 
Devon high cliffs scale the morning and the evening. 
Where the valley winds inland, tier beyond tier of 
greenery rises to the tapering of one far exquisite spire, 
sole remembrancer in this lonely land of the existence of 
men. Pines, like surly mercenaries in an ambuscade, 
are members of this forestry, and oaks conferring like 
generals, and poplars like young heralds swaying. 
Unceasingly a great wind blows in from the Atlantic. 
But you will learn that here and there your tent may 
be safely pitched. There is a shallow stream for your 
linen and your plate; then it deepens suddenly. When 
dawn and high tide flow in together, you will bathe in 
this black and secret pool. But when the tide has 
ebbed, you will follow the stream beyond its collapse 
into the gleaming shingle; out through the slanting 
ribs of rock, over the tiny salt cisterns with their small 
strange denizens, across the brimming channels to a 
golden sward of sand. Two lines of razor rocks stand 
guard upon this one tract of halcyon water set among 
the wildernesses. So proclaiming the glory of the 
Lord, so master of all His elements, home to the 
white tent, the fires of bleached twigs rendered by the 
tide upon your very hearth-stone. And this is the 
chiefest sign of God’s bounty. For so steeped are 
these twigs in some brimstone of wizardry, that ever. 
after a heavy shower they will blaze madly in fewer 
moments than I dare write down. And for the nature 
of the liquors that this fire will brew under the correct 
incantations and encircled by appropriate dancings, 
this I dare not divulge. But when you have eaten a 
drunken, climb to the crest of that ocean-encountering 
cliff. Salt is the air about you, blind with foam 
load with wings. Even now the sun is declining upon 
the bourne of the sea. With what a hissing and 
whistling is this great brand plunged into the seething 


‘Atlantic cauldron! What silence follows thereafter 


and what a sense there is of wings tiredly folding! 
Night is left you for the telling of your rosary of lovely 
places. Heaven grant you be not withheld too long 
from them ! 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE THE MAN 


By Fitson Younc 


judgment and award; the desultory, various 
and incontinuous impressions of years fall sud- 
denly into arrangement; we find a pattern in them, 
and the pattern is the likeness and sum of the man 
as we knew him. 
Just twenty years ago an engaging, distracting, 
inspiring and bewildering influence came into my life, 
and I into his; I was eleven years his junior and loved 
him at sight; he deafened his friends with my praises; 
we worked and played together for a space, and then 
parted. But although I, but for disconnected social 
meetings and friendly hails as we encountered one 
another in our passages to and fro in the world, passed 
out of his active existence, he remained in mine; and 
in some measure of influence and ghostly companion- 
ship will so remain while life still is for me. Estimate 
of him as a public man is attempted elsewhere in these 
and in countless other pages. From me my readers 
will require some account of the man himself as he 
appeared to those who knew him: this essentially 
noble man, as Alfred Harmsworth showed himself to 
his friends to be, long before he acquired the patent of 
titular nobility. For nobleness I take to be not flaw- 
lessness, nor perfection, but a strain or tonality that 
gives thematic and harmonious consistency to the 
composition of a man’s life; a kind of sunlight with 
which his actions and his being are shot, and that 
illuminates the clouds as well as the serene places of 
his journey through the years. : 
This sunlight Alfred Harmsworth possessed in high 
measure, and it expressed itself in him as a love of 
life, a joy in his very existence, in his sense of the 
world about him, and of his place and effect in that 
world. When I knew him first he was at the height 
of this sense; struggles were past, and he was breast- 
deep in the pressure and activity of the work he loved. 
Wealth had come to him, and power, while he was 
still young to enjoy them with an epicure’s taste; but 
his nobility was revealed in this, that he never desired 
power for the sake of pleasure, but rather found plea- 
sure in power itself, as he found it in sunshine, in the 
open road, in the world of nature, in the shining river, 
in all beautiful things that could be savoured with the 
senses that had been given him. He was an idealist, 
although he was no poet. Nor was he one of those 
tiresome people to whom all things are a means to 
some ever-receding end; he loved the means no less 
than the end, and was careful and fastidious in his 
choice of them. Life was a high adventure for him, 
and he inspired countless others, as he inspired me, 
with a sense of the sheer fun of doing things; it was 
only comparatively lately, and when he had passed the 
meridian of age and health, that he began to take 
himself and his doings with an increasing seriousness 
and a curious solemnity that were strangely at 
variance with the light touch and humorous anony- 
mity that characterized even his most serious actions 
in the time when he was most himself. There were 
few men of our time, not even including the kings of 
the earth, about whose real personality so many 
people knew so little. To millions he was an almost 
mythical figure, often not happily represented in the 
utterances and lines of action with which his name 
was associated. The only thing that the vast public 
came to recognize as true in him, which was true in 
fact, was the capriciousness, the delicate inconsist- 
ency, the bird-like mobility with which he endued the 
most ponderous of his machines; and which I venture 
to think was the chief secret of his great material 
Success in a country of intellectual indolence. He 
never tired his public; whatever tune he was piping, 
he knew how to stop just before his audience had got 
tired of it and break into another key. Ah, says the 


Wine a friend dies he comes to the bar of 


dusty moralist, but this is to be an entertainer and not a 
leader! But Lord Northcliffe never tried to be a 
leader in the sense of dragging people in all sorts of 
directions in which they did not want to go. You 
may lead people with a pipe or you may draw them 
with a magnet; the difference is that they follow the 
piper willingly and of their own choice, while the 
magnet’s force drags them willy-nilly. Where he 
actually led and was a constructive pioneer was (apart 
from the great commercial organization of which he 
was the architect), in definite material and mechanical 
things like the motor-car and the aeroplane; things 
that have much of the attraction of the toy in them, 
and that mankind had only to be shown in order to 
like and adopt. For it is to the children that the 
piper appeals; it is the little people that follow him; 
and it was to what is little in mankind (not necessarily 
small, but little, if you will accept the difference), to 
the child in human nature, that the capriciousness, the 
variety, and the brilliant superficiality of his influence 
appealed. 

But of course this in itself did not make him noble. 
It is a man’s personal relationships and the daily con- 
duct of his life that you must assay for that bright 
metal. I speak as one who loved him, had a serious 
quarrel with him, and returned afterwards to the old 
affection, but never received any material benefit from 
him whatsoever, so my testimony on this point may 
have some value. Through all the perplexing and 
distracting intricacies of a life whose days seldom fell 
short of fifteen hours packed with activity, I think it 
true to say that he carried a heart filled with intel- 
ligent kindness; that one of the things for which he 
chiefly loved his power was that it gave him a wand 
with which he could touch people’s lives into happiness 
and prosperity; and that he valued money chiefly as a 
thing with which it was so easy to gratify the ambi- 
tions of small burdened souls. Yet to say that a man 
was active, generous and kind is not necessarily to 
say that he was noble. A bandit or a pirate may be 
all these and yet have his hands dipped in blood, 
although some bandits and pirates have not lacked a 
strain of ragged nobility. No; what set Northcliffe 
apart from all the other rich, active, kind, 
capricious and generous men that one has known 
was something quite different, which I have been 
trying in these days of retrospect to analyse 
for myself. I think it was that in spite of the 
immense developments of his career he was not a 
self-made man, although that is what we are continu- 
ally told about him. He was and remained what God 
and his father and mother had made him; he was 
not the creature of his own designs, nor did he 
become, as so many successful men do, a mere 
dramatization of some idiotic accidental conception of 
themselves to which they have falsely attributed their 
success. He was always young. And that morning 
light of early manhood, of the threshold of things, 
which lay upon us all when I first knew him never 
quite died in him. It was the sunray that gilded and 
ennobled his character. He remained simple and 
natural, and wielded his great powers in a simple and 
natural way, never wearying in that enjoyment of them 
which is the truest gratitude and piety towards life. 

And although the shadows were already beginning 
to gather round him, I was never more sure of this 
than I was when I last saw him, the day before 
he left for Germany. He was full of kindly interest 
in the Saturpay Review, and in its future under its 
new ownership and direction. No one knew better 
than he the difficulties connected with the commercial 
conduct of so uncommercial an enterprise; no one haf 
a greater regard for such journalistic institutions at 
the ‘ Saturpay,’ with a great history and tradition 
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behind them. He never gave praise in matters con 
nected with his own profession without meaning it, 
and my readers will like to know that it was not with- 
held on this occasion, and even given beyond our 
deserts, But he was practical too. He asked endless 
questions of detail, realizing the difficulties, in these 
days, of increasing circulation and revenue. ‘‘ Let 
me see,’’ he said, ‘‘ how old are you ?’’ And when 
I reminded him he said ‘‘ You will do it.’’ That was 
virtually his farewell to me, as these few inadequate 
words of tribute must be my long farewell to him. 
But only in the flesh. Already he has joined that good 
company of whom Meredith wrote in his sonnet ‘ To 
a Friend Lost’: 


When I remember, Friend, whom lost I call 
Because a man beloved is taken hence, 

The tender beauty and the fire of sense 

In your good eyes ; how full of heart for all, 
And chiefly for the weaker by the wall, 

You bore your lamps of sane benevolence, 
Then see I round you Death his shadows dense 
Divide, and at your feet his emblems fall. 


For surely are you one with the white host, 

Spirits whose memory in our vital air, 

Through the great love of Earth they had; lo, these, 
Like beams that throw the path on tossing seas, 
Can bid us feel we keep them in the ghost, 
Partakers in a strife they joyed to share. 


LOVE AND WAR 
By James AGATE 


* HE Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,’ the 
new film at the Palace Theatre, taken in con- 
junction with some recent multipopulous films. 

suggests that this vast industry has at last found its 
artistic feet. Just as, after a time, the motor-car de- 
signer got away from the idea of the horse and dis- 
covered the shape of a mechanically-propelled vehicle 
to be implicit in its motive-power, so the latest film- 
producers are finding that pantomime and a flat pro- 
jection have given them a medium independent of, and 
insubservient to, the theatre. It was recognized from 
the first that if the screen was to be an art at all it must 
do other than hold the camera up to a stageful of dumb 
actors; the difficulty was to discover the essential 
difference. The ‘* cow-boy ’’ films had not got beyond 
pointing the lens at the circus, whilst those grandiose 
sentimentalities, degenerate dramas of the fatty heart, 
pantagraphic enlargements of the comedies of Tom 
Robertson, were obviously not more than the old ob- 
session of the theatre at its most burdensome. But with 
the enormous growth of popularity and the use of the 
largest halls came the feeling that the medium was 
capable of wider scope than the elaboration of Johnnie’s 
little passion for Jenny. 

When Reinhardt, in ‘ The Miracle,’ sent his com- 
pany of nuns up-stage as though he were flushing 2 
covey of white-winged birds, he did more than increase 
the effectiveness obtained by a single figure; he trans- 
lated emotion from the particular into the general. 
When I first read of these ‘‘ super-films,’’ how ‘ In- 
tolerance ’ had cost a million dollars—or was it pounds ? 
—-how the “‘ set ’’ for the chariot-races in ‘ The Queen 
of Sheba ’ covered one hundred and fifty acres, how a 
single scene of ‘ Theodora’ contained fourteen 
thousand actors—frankly, I was inclined to scoff. This, 
I thought, could be but producer’s vulgarity, the old 
desire to startle the universe and catch its pence. Then 
when I saw the films I realized that, behind the ostenta- 
tion, lay more than a display of numbers. It was 
Reinhardt’s idea all over again, the conferring of unity 
upon a crowd, the transformation of a rabble into an 
entity. Of course so big a thing as this was not to be 
achieved at once, nor without mistakes. The story of 


‘ Theodora ’ was uncommonly like the novelette of a 
kitchen-maid afflicted with sentimental elephantiasis; 
the fourteen thousand characters were too small indi- 
vidually, and so not more impressive than the little 


people who stroll about at the foot of an architect's 
elevation. The theme of ‘The Queen of Sheba’ was that 
of an overgrown feuilleton with an amorous Solomon for 
hero. Here again the crowd, at rest, was not more 
significant than a photograph of Mr. Henry Ford’s 
workpeople during the dinner-hour. In action, as, for 
instance, when it leaped the arena walls and swarmed 
at the heels of the scudding chariots, it took on a 
quality which no crowd in the theatre can give, yet 
which remained decorative and not more than decora- 
tive. But in that great film, ‘ Intolerance,’ the armies 
of Cyrus and Belshazzar swept the screen not only with 
the purely embellishing quality of the passage-work jn 
the overtures to ‘ Oberon’ and ‘ Euryanthe,’ but also 
with something of the fateful implications of the Fifth 
Symphony. Very cleverly the Beethoven was the 
music chosen to accompany these scenes of surging, 
almost tidal emotion. 

So far I cannot claim that the innovation was really 
more than spectacular. No stage-manager, however 
clever, can convey a mass-emotion to which the audi- 
ence cannot, in the nature of things, be susceptible. 
Belshazzar and Cyrus lived too long ago for us to take 
sides. Whereas the emotion of ‘ The Four Horse- 
men ’ is very recent, almost too recent for artistic pur. 
poses. One of the sub-titles suggested very tactfully 
that there, in that other country, soldiers were arming 
in the full conviction and consciousness of right. The 
fact remains, however, that I should not invite a 
German guest to witness this film. It sears the mind 
with old memories that were better forgotten, and re- 
opens old wounds that were better healed. Probably 
this is unavoidable. You cannot stir up national emotion 
—and I claim that the film achieves this purely by its 
treatment of crowds—and take only the gilt-edged, 
sentimental prettinesses. I do not want to write too 
loosely or impracticably of this ‘‘ mass-emotion.” 
Obviously it cannot meander about  unshackled, 
magnoperating in the void. It must be harnessed to some 
kind of story. This, in ‘ The Four Horsemen,’ is just 
a trifle mechanical. The invention of an old rancher 
of the Argentine, whose two daughters marry, one a 
Frenchman and the other a German, is an unnecessarily 
elaborate device for getting the two races into the most 
intimate of all conflicts. It was managed much more 
simply in ‘ Les Oberle’ and ‘ The Burgomaster of 
Stilemonde ’ ; but it may be that the producers were not 
aiming at economy. And perhaps there was no reason 
why they should so aim; there is virtue in extrava- 
gance as well as in cheese-paring. The story, as it is 
told up to the outbreak of the war is good, unsubtle 
yet not vulgar. As soon, however, as the drum-taps 
speak, we know that we are listening to a grander 
and more poignant language. 

I felt curiously divided on this matter of a personal 
core to a world-upheaval. At times it seemed absurdly 
trivial; at other times one reflected that people do not, 
actually, visualize events in the mass, but only 
through the medium of their personal outlook. I have 
already said that the story is not vulgar; I want to 
say now that it is of common application. This tale 
of a Francesca married to a Malatesta whom she does 
not love, and enamoured of a Paolo, this fable of a con- 
flict between duty to a stricken husband and an eager 
passion is as old as the hills and has never known solu- 
tion. But war, too, is old and has that same element 
of conflicting right. You take away all dignity from 
those years if you deny the German breast the same 
flame as that which animated the French. I do not 
know of any film in which the actual and the symbolical 
have been better interwoven. To bring those 
four tremendous figures—Conquest, War, Famine and 
Death—upon the screen and not approach silliness was 
in itself a triumph, whilst the implications of the last 
few moments required and obtained very delicate 
handling. Sometimes in a big picture the smallest 
things are the most effective. A French flag borne — 
a peasant in pitiful defence of his village caught me by 
the throat. 
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THE FIRST ‘‘PROM.” 
By DynELEY HussEy 


HE Queen’s Hall is crowded. The leaders of 
the orchestra have received their greeting, Sir 
Henry Wood arrives, crimson rose in button- 
hole, and bows towards the storm. The King is 
honoured. ‘The long white wand rises again—silence ! 
—it descends, The violin bows slide down together, 
holding a long note high above the dignity of the 
‘cellos. The ‘ Merry Wives’ Overture has begun. 
Light-hearted, with a touch of sentiment and more 
than a touch of musicianship, it is the perfect prelude 
to this festival of the man in the street. There is, 
incidentally, no piece of music I would sooner mention 
first than Nicolai’s Overture. For it is the earliest 
orchestral work which I can remember liking in the 
days when the Artillery Band used to play on Sundays 
at the Albert Hall. Yet there is a danger in associa- 
tions, which are always the most powerful advocates 
of mediocrity and worse. Judgment is made fallible 
by memories; we do not listen to the music. A jolly 
climax dispels my doubting. We pass to Number 2, 
one of those arrangements of old music, in which the 
tune is so decked out with unwise scoring and modern 
instruments that its composer would hardly know it. 
To-night it is Arcadelt’s ‘Ave Maria’ dramatized with 
bell-effects and organ, which produce that feeling of 
religiosity so dear to English audiences. In contrast, 
later in the evening comes Mottl’s setting of some 
airs by Gluck; this and Mr. Coates’s singing alone give 
me the genuine thrill of beauty and the merriment of 
wit. For the Musette from‘Armida’ and Parry’s sett- 
ing of the Pages’ song in ‘As You Like It’ are witty ; 
and there is a tear-compelling beauty in the Orfeo airs 
and in Mr. Coates’s phrasing of ‘ Celeste Aida.’ Some 
critics have of late condemned this emotional appeal 
as inartistic. But I do not know what element in us 
art affects, unless it is the emotions. Reason, intel- 
ligence will not explain art. Analysis does not reveal 
the secret of its beauty. We may perceive the means 
by which the effect of beauty is obtained, as we can 
observe the mechanism of a watch; but we shall be no 
nearer to understanding what precisely the effect is. 
This sense of beauty has been explained as our imme- 
diate judgment of a work of art. Before we realize 
anything else about it, the music, the picture, the poem, 
has caught us in this thraldom of beauty. It moves 
us profoundly, irrationally, and so it will affect us at 
every 1enewed experience of it. The anti-emotional 
critics do not differentiate between this esthetic 
emotion and the emotions aroused by association. I 
dare say that I might possibly not like the ‘Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ music so much, were it not for 
my early experience of it. In so far as its appeal is of 
this sentimental kind, my enjoyment’ of it is non- 
esthetic. It is not, therefore, a vicious enjoyment, 
although it has nothing to do with music as an art. 
But here is Sir Henry leading in Miss Maggie 
Teyte. She banishes philosophy with Tatiana’s 
‘Letter Song’ from ‘Eugene Onegin’—a foretaste for 
the faithful of the Pathetic Symphony. The melodic 
phrase, monotonously repeated, is not carried on and 
made into a tune; it lacks both the impulse and the 
hysteria which mark it in the later work. But Miss 
Teyte’s voice is a joy to hear, even though it is hardly 
full enough for Tchaikovsky’s dramatic air—which is 
as it should be with the ideal Cherubino. The pro- 
grammes rustle over like the falling of leaves in a 
sudden gust of wind. It is Turina’s ‘Danzas Fan- 
tasticas’ type of so many modern works—‘‘ national ”’ 
music relying on curious rhythms and exotic har- 
monies. At first their very strangeness delights the 
ear, but acquaintance shows the harmonies for clever 
commonplaces, and the broken rhythms soon become 
far more monotonous than the old three- and four- 
beat measures. Stripped of these factitious charms 
their barrenness of ideas becomes very apparent. This 
is a danger into which Mr. Holst falls. His amazing 


skill in manipulating rhythm does not save his recent 
music from an irritating jerkiness; when I heard his 
ballet-music from the ‘Perfect Fool,’ I wondered 
whether, after all, any genuine emotion underlay its 
brilliance. But judgment on that point can be revised 
on September 21. 

The Piano Concerto followed. As usual, the attend. 
ant coming to open the instrument was mistaken for 
the soloist. How the orchestra love this recurrent 
joke! And, as usual, the audience accorded to mediocre 
work more applause than it gives to those first-rate 
symphonic performances, which Sir Henry Wood so 
amazingly achieves at least once a week. Decorative 
music—I use ‘decorative’ in the sense in which it js 
applied to painting—like Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Fantasia’ 
requires verve or it is nothing. Mr. York Bowen 
had neither the forcefulness nor the rhythmic sense to 
exploit its opportunities. | He confirmed my judg- 
ment“ by his performance, as encore, of Chopin's 
‘Berceuse.’ It fell to pieces in the first four bars, and 
he never succeeded in collecting the fragments. But 
there are few pianists who do not shatter jts over- 
delicate fragility. 

Berlioz rightly had a place in the programme. His 
‘Menuet des Follets’ and ‘Danse des Sylphes’ received 
the best performance of the evening. Beside them 
Dukas’s ‘ Apprenti Sorcier’ sounded not better, only 
newer. It is one of the later members of the line 
which stretches from the ‘ Symphonie Fantastique’ 
through Liszt, Franck, Saint-Saéns and Strauss. 

Last, but least, came British music; the usual 
ballads (though Mr. Coates had one song) and Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s ‘ Britannia: a Nautical Over. 
ture.’ This work resembles ‘the pictorial art of its 
time, conjuring up a scene in which jolly Jack Tar 
dances a hornpipe and snatches a kiss from his sweet- 
heart. We can do better than that nowadays. But 
I am prejudiced ; I think ‘Rule Britannia’ a vulgar tune. 

There is no better school for musical taste than 
these concerts, which afford an opportunity for hear- 
ing, and above all re-hearing, every kind of music in 
close conjunction. They are educative in the literal 
sense; they give a sop to the weaker brethren and 
then, without a word to frighten their digestions, set 
stronger meat in their plates. The regular attendant 
cannot but undergo some change in his musical judg- 
ments, unless indeed he is one of the lost souls who 
stand at any price by preconceived notions and 
accepted opinions. He will probably observe, among 
other things, that, like the public galleries, these 
concerts rarely acquire the best examples of con- 
temporary art ; that while the Seventh Symphony 
carries him away into the dancing of the spheres, 
Beethoven’s temper can at times be trying ; that 
Wagner served up as a hash is unsatisfactory, but 
that he wrote a quintet in ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ which 
has all the qualities of Bach and none of the faults 
of anybody; that Mozart presents us with the most 
perfect expression of eighteenth-century elegance and 
wit; that his own reaction to, say, the second move- 
ment of Bach’s Double Concerto in D Minor is very 
different from his feeling towards Gounod meditating 
on the First Prelude. I would not for the world have 
Gounod’s crime expunged from the place it has occu- 
pied in this calendar for twenty-eight years. It is 
one of the sops, and to many Promenaders it stands 
in the niche where I have set Nicolai’s Overture. 


™ We continue to receive complaints from readers 
who have casually asked for the Saturpay Revirw at 
some remote hookstall and been unable -to. obtain it. 
Although the Saturpay Review is on “‘sale or return” 
to every newsagent on liberal terms, it is impossible, 
without enormous waste and expense, to print enou 
copies to ensure that everv casual reader shall find a 
copy waiting for him on the nearest bookstall. Do not 


‘be a casual reader, but join us as a subscriber, and so 


take your part in defending the principles of political 
and economic security for which we stand. 
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Correspondence 


THE THEATRE IN ITALY 
(From A CORRESPONDENT) 


leaves two clearly defined impressions upon the 
critical mind—first, the paucity, comparatively 
speaking, of the spoken drama, and, secondly, the ar- 
tistic attitude of the public towards the stage, in con- 
trast to the recreative attitude of the playgoer in Eng- 
“a a country where music is inhaled with the breath 
it would be strange indeed if prose could cope suc- 
cessfully with the song drama. Therefore the main 
activities of the theatre in Italy are directed towards the 
oduction of opera and lighter forms of music drama. 
The conclusion must not be arrived at, however, that 
dialogue plays an inconsiderable réle on the Italian 
stage; on the contrary it enjoys a vogue. But viewed 
nationally, the attention of producers and managers 
is being primarily directed to the staging and perfect- 
ing of the musical drama. 

The other is a very different matter. Constantly in 
the principal cities—in Rome, Milan, Florence and 
Genoa—the stranger in the auditorium is conscious of 
an atmosphere round him of grave earnestness unmis- 
takably foreign to the social gaiety of an English 
house of entertainment. Theatre-going, he is led to 
feel, is a serious business. Enjoyment, it is true, is 
manifest among the audience; but it is enjoyment 
rather of artistic achievement than of entertainment 
and relaxation. An illuminating illustration of this 
seriousness in playgoing is provided by a visit to the 
Politeama Nazionale (formerly Arena) in Florence. 
When, a theatre is described as a Politeama instead of 
the customary Teatro it may be taken for granted that 
it is remarkable either for size, or lack of it, for eccen- 
tricity. The Nazionale adheres to this general rule. 
It is a mean, low-roofed building with one deep-seated 
gallery and an unusually broad stage. The seats are 
not numbered, nor can they be reserved. Yet, utterly 
devoid of comfort though the house is, in a single row 
of seats you may have a lady of title surrounded by her 
circle of friends, and at the other end a fisherwoman in 
the midst of hers. Nor is the one disturbed by the 
proximity of the other; and a mere seeking after 
pleasure falls far short of being a conclusive explana- 
tion of this remarkable bridging of the social gulf. 

The animation during the entr’actes serves still 
further to emphasize the attention to the stage. It is 
as though the human mind is taking breath preparatory 
to another prolonged plunge into the depths of con- 
centration. Difficult indeed is it to realize that this 
sparkling chatter comes from those who a few minutes 
ago were sitting solemnly silent with eyes and ears 
straining to follow the gestures and inflexions of the 
mime; who frowned at a movement which distracted 
their notice from the stage. 

Only in Venice did I find exception to this earnest 
play-going. There familiarity with romance has led, 
not to contempt, but to romance in excess—to sen- 
suality. What we call bedroom scenes produce a 
thrill of anticipation among the audiences in Venice 
such as I have never experienced in any other country. 
Yet, give these same people a play or a reading touch- 
ing the history, the departed glory of their town and 
they greet it with a pride befitting citizens of no mean 
city. 

It is a remarkable study in comparisons in a city 
whose buildings are white with marble splendour, that 
its theatres should be hidden in the backways behind 
undistinguished, even squalid, exteriors. But this is 
a strange feature of the stage in Italy, save in the case 
of a small minority, such as the Scala in Milan and 
the San Carlo in Naples. It would seem that, whereas in 
England a theatre built out of the lighted way spells 
financial ruin, the backways of Italy command success 


\ POST-WAR visitation of the theatres of Italy 


It follows as a consequence of purposeful playgoing 
that the Italian players are stimulated by audiences 
not only keenly critical, but (what is more important) 
possessing the knowledge, temperament and insight 
which are the attributes of faithful criticism. The ar- 
tist has yet to be seen in Italy who has climbed to a 
leading position on ‘‘ publicity”? or by virtue of a 
superfluity of wealth, from whatever source that wealth 
may have been derived. (I am excluding the smaller 
touring companies). Merit, and merit alone, is the 
passport to success with Italian audiences. Nor is 
popularity a guarantee of applause. Greatness is ex- 
pected, and demanded, of a great artist; and I have 
seen the exquisite Ferravilla accorded the coldest of 
receptions for a piece of indifferent acting. 

On the other hand, quite recently in the Teatro Mor- 
gana, Rome, a young girl, entirely unknown, achieved 
an extraordinary success and popularity on her debut 
stage appearance in ‘ Il Trovatore.’ Few singers that 
I have heard possess a voice of the purity and freshness 
of this 19-year-old girl who stepped before an audi- 
ence without one iota of press or advertising introduc- 
tion; fewer still can speak opera with the face as she 
can. She lacks, naturally, much of the art of the 
operatic prima donna. Her voice, faultless, or nearly 
so, in its technique, is not yet overstrong, her stage 
deportment has not attained the easiness and grace 
that come from familiarity with the footlights, nor can 
she dominate a part. But neither time nor experience 
has anything to teach her of the power of vocal ex- 
pression, or of the interpreting with her face the music 
which trills from her throat. An English music critic 
who was my guest for the evening remarked : ‘‘ There 
walks a new operatic star.’’ 

It speaks well for the Italians’ devotion to art that 
the Morgana audience, sitting before old and tried 
favourites, without abandoning or lessening their ap- 
preciation of these, stormed this unknown girl with 
appreciative applause such as I have seldom heard even 
in Italy. It speaks volumes for the artistry of the actors 
that the debutante’s triumph should first have been 
signalled by their rush, behind a falling curtain, to 
surround her with their congratulations. 


THE TURF 
Newmarket, August 15 


EMPTON PARK supplied the best racing of 
K the past week, but even that was of a holiday 

character, for we did not see a horse likely to 
shine otherwise than in the handicapping class. A 
new-comer in the shape of the two-year-old Twelve 
Pointer (Royal Realm—Fin Glen) made a very promis- 
ing debut, but I think the merits of an effortless win 
may well be exaggerated, for the second, Brownhylda, 
is only moderate; excuses can be advanced for Ellan- 
gowan, whose first appearance it was on a racecourse ; 
and Jeddart is an excitable sort of customer, quite use- 
less for trial purposes, 

In the Greenwood Handicap the not too generous 
Vivaldi (Swynford—Vivid), running out of his best 
distance, allowed Smirke to show his capacity as a 
jockey on Set-Off (Long Set—Polyspast) and this 
small boy has already the hands and head of a jockey. 
Another well-ridden race was that in which Lister 
drove George Drake home to score a second victory 
within three weeks, and some of our handicappers 
cannot be congratulated on their efforts this year to 
appraise the value of winning form. The art of 
handicapping calls for a good knowledge of the make, 
shape and condition of all the horses to whom a 
weight is allotted, so to expect a North country allotter 
of weights to be able to handicap South country horses 
properly seems to be illogical; yet that is the case at 
Brighton and one or two other courses, to the detri- 
ment of the majority of owners, who might well com- 
bine in a protest. The prettiest race of the meeting 
was the finish between First Wheat and Flint Jack, 
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who was just headed on the post by the former after 
a great rally in the last hundred yards. Both the 
jockeys, Childs and Smith, were seen at their best. 

In a very backward season it is quite probable that 
many youngsters have not been given a fair chance of 
showing their best by the hurricane methods employed 
by some of our jockeys from the very start; at least, 
there is no other way to account for the greatly im- 
proved running of Tornaveen (Lemberg—Mossdale) 
who, as at Brighton, seemed to appreciate Beary’s 
waiting tactics. At Goodwood, it will be remem- 
bered, Tornaveen only managed to beat Miss Margett, 
who was very badly away, a head for fourth place, 
giving the filly 3 lbs., whilst here, in receipt of 
10 lbs., she was beaten with extreme ease. There is 
a lot to be said for the art of riding each furlong to 
time as perfected by Tod Sloan and the Reiffs. Now 
it seems to be a lost art. 

At Redcar, Re-echo (Neil Gow—Corrie Rae) provec! 
that there is something wrong either with his breeding 
or his constitution, for he never attempted to exert 
himself when asked to catch some rather moderate 
opponents. At home, without the colours and the sur- 
roundings of a racecourse, I am confident that he 
would have beaten the moderate opposition with the 
greatest of ease. It may be that he was ruined, from 
a racing point of view, when flogged home in an 
attempt to win a Nursery with 8 stone 12 lbs. in the 
saddle last year at Nottingham. Horses have great 
memories. On Monday last at this Meeting the 
public were given another view of the beautiful filly, 
Cos, and she struck me as having grown and 
thickened. There was no race, for, dashing off at 
score, she soon pulverized a moderate opposition, the 
best of whom later on may well be a big, strong colt, 
by Cicero out of Wevolnice, named Somerford. 

The other big race of the day, the Nottinghamshire 
Three-Year-Old Handicap, was spoiled by the lenient 
treatment of Clackmannan (Lomond—Pretty Polly) 
whose form at Newmarket and Ascot this year sug- 
gested far higher things than he was asked to accom- 
plish here, and if Wayfarer had not shown a stone 
improvement on her past running he would have had 
the race more to himself than he actually did. A 
handicapper can, and will, often make mistakes as to 
weight adjustments, but he ought not to err when it 
is a question of class, as it seemed to be here. In nearly 
every skilled trade a fairly long apprenticeship has 
to be served under good masters, and such a common- 
sense rule ought surely to apply in the case of handi- 
capping. A novice, working under such a past master 
as Mr. Dawkins for a few years, would be more likely 
to acquire the art than another—like myself, say— 
who has kept a ‘‘ daily running handicap ”’ of our race- 
horses for the last fifteen years. 

Writing so far ahead it is not easy to deal with 
future racing, as it is practically impossible to antici- 
pate owners’ intentions, but, inasmuch as it might be 
of interest to gauge the value of my criticism of the 
past week’s racing by future results, I will mention 
those horses whose running suggests further successes 
this year. At Kempton ULYSSES had all the bad 
luck of his race, whilst MAPLE SUGAR is pretty sure 
to win another small race, so easily was her victory 
gained at Nottingham. WAYFARER, if cool on the 
day (she is a filly), should win the Ruchley Handicap 
at Wolverhampton on Tuesday, as she was _ handi- 
capped prior to her race at Nottingham. 

| 


. 
A Woman s Causerie 
VALLOMBROSA 
E have all searched for the ideal summer home 
and many of us have found it, in very different 
places, according to our very different tastes. 


For me, and this is not going to be an advertisement 
for any of the hotels (since, frankly, they are not as 


comfortable as they should be), Vallombrosa gets closer 
to an ideal than any other place on earth. The lovely 
name of Shaded Valley would not itself have tempted 
me; I like better to look down into valleys than to st 
in them, but Vallombrosa can hardly be described as 
such, for it is three thousand feet up, on the side of a 
mountain, and is in no way shut in. 

The trees must have changed since Milton wrote of 
its leaves, for the great beauty of the place now lies in 
the fir trees, the fir forest with the tawny carpet and 
cathedral-like depths. The beeches are higher up, 
where there is an indescribable gaiety in the flickering 
sun-spots under their delicate branches. To get to 
them you must walk up a wonderful path of flat stones, 
laid in wide steps, with little shrines, at close intervals 
built on the rocks beside them. On one side is a pre. 
cipice—you can almost touch the tops of the enormous 
trees growing in it—on the other are the rough rocks 
with jagged boulders, where is the house of Saint 
Gualberto, now a small hotel. Not only in the placing 
and the solidity of the steps, but in the colour of every- 
thing round us, we are reminded of Chinese pictures, as 
we look down towards the noisy stream and its many 
waterfalls, half hidden by plants and leaves. Here, in 
the hottest summer day, you can walk sheltered from the 
sun, or lose yourself in the past, dreaming of the time 
when, before these now deserted shrines, religious 
peasants knelt in prayer. Now and then you will be 
disturbed by pack mules and their bells, as they pass by 
carrying charcoal from the mountains to the plain 
below. But higher up, lying in a hammock—I carried 
mine wherever I went—you find a great silence, and 
where a shaft of light creeps through, a bee dancing 
—a spot of gold flame—in joy of the sunshine. 

* * * 


Vallombrosa, however, does not only give you the 
enchantment of a picture by Chao Meng-Fu; it i€ Scot- 
land as well, but a Scotland where a muslin dress is 
seldom out of place. And this delightful warmth in 
the shade or on the mountain top makes it a Paradise 
for women who do not like the damp and cold of other 
high places. Above the forest are downs where the 
bracing air never, in the summer at least, blows too 
cold a blast, and where you can lie watching clouds 
that sometimes creep down for a moment and cover 
you, as if to force you to realize that youth and blue 
skies and delight in a beautiful world are only lent to 
you as precious possessions for a very short time. That 
from there you can see Saint Francis’s mountain, La 
Verna, makes the place not only more dear, but fills 
it with a deeper interest. Here you can walk, keeping 
to the crest of the hills, for very many miles, looking 
at the distant Casentino with Falterona, and away on 
the other side, at the faint line of the sea. 

* * 


If on leaving the open you cannot find the path back 
again, you must do as I did, plunge into the forest and 
trust to luck. It is like walking into the depths of 4 
sea, into an element before unknown. First there are 
bracken and fern, then brambles and blackberries; and 
what good blackberries they are! Then come the small 
branches, almost bushes, then larger leafy trees and, 
after that, as you are scrambling through the low- 
growing branches, you suddenly stand free, with only 
firs in front of you stretching far away, on slippery 
and precipitous ground, into a deep green darkness. 
You must have a little boy with you who likes ad- 
venture and can climb up rocks and trees to tell you 
when, at last, the monastery is in sight, and not only 
because of that, but because no really grown-up person 
could share your delight in finding an over-grown, for- 
gotten stone path coming, as if from nowhere, and 
leading to a holy well. Here, out of the rock, safe 
from curious eyes, and hidden in the heart of the 
forest, flows a spring that promises eternal beauty, 
where the beauty of the moment is so great that no 
lifetime can be long enough for remembering its 
brooding loveliness. Yoi 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the SarurDay Review welcomes the free expression 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public in- 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression, 


Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer's name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE IRISH LOYALISTS 
To the Editor of the SatruRDAay REviEw 


SIR,—Referring to the looting and arson in Free 
State Ireland and to the outrages and murders perpe- 
trated upon Loyalists in the struggle between the 
Rebels of To-day and the Rebels of Yesterday, you say : 
““ Those of us who persist in believing that the Collins- 
Griffiths regime means to do its best, will expect that 
they will make it a point of honour to see that in so 
far as reparation is possible it shall be made.’’ That 
to secure reparation from the Irish Government will 
prove a difficult task is clear, when we remember that 
Michael Collins and his colleagues gained their present 
position as the reward of years of incessant outrage 
and intimidation and that during those years the New 
Rebels were their close associates and friends. 

One thing must never be forgotten in this connexion, 
which is that the claim of the Irish Loyalists for repara- 
tion lies against the British Administration in virtue 
of their unswerving allegiance to the Crown, of their 
services for generations to the Empire and the United 
Kingdom and of their payment of taxes. As a matter 
of justice and expediency it is our bounden duty to 
compensate the Loyalists fully, after due investigation 
of claims, and then recover the money so paid from 
the Irish State. After all, the Irish Government owes 
us everything, for if it had not been for the arms and 
ammunition so lavishly supplied to it on credit it is not 
Michael Collins but de Valera who would now be at 
the head of the Free State. 

I have just been reading ‘ Ireland under Coercion,’ 
the diary of an American, W. H. Hurlbert, published 
in 1888, which gives a vivid picture of the beginning of 
the end of the Unionist regime in Ireland and shows 
clearly «he ludicrous folly of the policy of semi-sup- 
pression which, thanks to Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule, activities, had then become the fashion in Ireland. 
Suppression is like a surgical operation—a thing not to 
be undertaken except in the last resort, but, once under- 
taken, to be carried through remorselessly. To half 
extract a man’s appendix or to half amputate his leg is 
criminal folly and the same is true of the policy of toy- 
ing with treason, which we practised in Ireland during 
the war. Far better would it have been to evacuate 
and compensate the Loyalists in Southern Ireland, to 
withdraw our garrisons to the principal seaport towns 
and to leave the rest of Leinster, Munster and Con- 
naught severely alone. 

I am, etc., 
C. F. Ryper 

Scarcroft, near Leeds 


LESLIE EDMUNDS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—May I call attention in your columns to the 
great services rendered to Ireland by Leslie Edmunds, 
Chief Inspector of the Congested Districts Board in 
Western Ireland, who was shot in an ambush near 
Galway last week. 

For a quarter of a century this man worked among 
the Connaught peasants, building houses, roads and 
bridges, settling the difficulties and troubles of his 
tenants, bringing into a desolate and fever-stricken land 
the blessings of health, prosperity and civilization. 
At the end of that time, loyally labouring to the last 


despite the obvious dangers of his position, he was 
shot at the wheel of his car while endeavouring to gain 
a safe passage for his companions through a Republican 
ambush. That he leaves a family of young children 
largely dependent on the generosity of the Government 
he served, is but one more instance of the ingratitude 
that too often follows loyal and self-effacing labour for 
the State. 

In the West of Ireland Leslie Edmunds was a well- 
known and deeply loved figure. Tall and spare, his 
magnificent physique—in his youth he had been a 
famous Oxford oar—enabled him to undertake work 
which surprised even the hardy natives of Connemara. 
His skill and daring as a yachtsman was one of the 
wonders of the West. He was known single-handec 
to sail a canoe forty miles into the Atlantic. Though 
an Englishman, his sense of justice, his kindliness and 
his unfailing respect for promises, endeared him to all 
parties and individuals, and to travel with Leslie Ed- 
munds among the people of Western Ireland was to be 
treated and féted as the friend of a king. 

It is perhaps typical of the man that in his car, at 
the time of his murder, he was carrying a poor traveller 
who had begged a lift—a kindness which to my know- 
ledge he never refused and in fact invariably offered. 

He was utterly fearless and, though over military age, 
performed great services as a Lieut.-Commander in the 
R.N.V.R. in fighting the submarine menace on the 
Atlantic coast, and was decorated for his share in 
putting down the 1916 rebellion. 

I trust that you will make public this slight tribute 
to this gallant and honourable man. 

I am, etc., 
ARTHUR BRYANT 

116 Piccadilly, W. 


THE DIET OF LONGEVITY 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—I should like to acknowledge Mr. McCeaith’s 
letter published in a recent issue, and refer him to 
mine, in the issue of July 29, where I have already 
said that it is impossible to give chapter and verse in 
the space of a short letter. 

My statement that the air is full of germs, etc., is , 
not really extraordinary. The progress of discovery 
will establish even more extraordinary things, and I 
believe my use of the terms ‘‘ element ’’ and ‘‘ com- 
bined with,’’ will be found to be entirely correct. 

Meanwhile it is not necessary to believe. If my 
statements are incorrect they will prove themselves so 
upon test, but until honest test fails, I claim to have 
discovered a law of living that will lead mankind away 
from disease, old age, and death, back to youth, and 
long life, and finally to immortality here on earth. 

I am, etc., 
M. E. Forses 

Paris, July 8 


BOMBS AND BATTLESHIPS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Maybe the battleship is still the backbone 
of the Fleet, but nevertheless our submarine service 
should be strengthened to treble its present condition ; 
for we ought to remember, and not so easily forget, 
what such craft did for, and against us, during the 
past war. 

Have some of our naval men (admirals and other- 
wise) forgotten those words of that well-known French 
Admiral, F. E. Fournier, in the following: I would 
rather command a flotilla of one hundred submarines 
than a large fleet of battleships? 

I am, etc., 
W. R. CapoGan-ROTHERY 

West Kensington, W.14 


[Not one capital ship, British or German, was sunk by 
submarines throughout the great war.—Epb. S.R.] 


[Many letters are unavoidably held over.] 
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Saturday Stories: VIII 


BRUTUS 


By H. pE VERE STACPOOLE 
(All Rights Reserved) 


F you want to know the truth about things, you 
] must go among the men who make a practice of life. 

Only yesterday I met a perfectly luminous tramp 
on the Cambridge road who showed me an England 
quite different from the England I knew—or thought 
| knew, and, eleven years ago this June, Siebert, the 
big-game hunter, told me a story that cast a new light 
for me on the human, and the animal creations. 

Siebert at that date ranked third, after Selous and 
Schillings, amongst the famous big-game hunters of 
the world. He is dead, so is Selous, and Schillings 
alone remains of that trio whose chief glory was theic 
understanding of the beasts they hunted. 

He was a big man, quick of action but slow of 
speech; I had met him years before in Africa and meet- 
ing him again in a German town, I went with him one 
day to the Zoological Gardens to see the beasts. 

At that date the Berlin Zoo was far behind the 
London, and maybe still is. The German African 
Colonies sent practically nothing and, as Schillings 
notes, Manges was the chief importer and his animals 
came chiefly from Somaliland. The other Zoological 
Gardens of Germany were no better, a fact that Siebert 
lamented as we passed along from cage to cage till we 
came to the rhinoceros. 

He stood there in his enclosure, his broad-side turned 
to us, a huge brute, five foot high at the shoulder and 
twelve, if an inch, from rump to snout; the anterior 
horn must have been four feet in length, a mighty 
weapon, but useless against the iron bars of his prison. 
Motionless, as though carved from granite, he seemed 
asleep or dreaming under the hot sunshine of the July 
day, and the faint breeze blowing across the pen 
brought us his musky scent. 

‘* Now, if we were to go to the other side and get 
to windward of him,’’ said Siebert, ‘‘ he would rouse 
up and come to us. He knows me and would pick me 
out by my smell. I was the man who brought him to 
Germany many years ago, when he and I were younger 
than we are now. ‘ Brutus’ was the name I gave him 
and it sticks to him still with the keepers. If you go 
to the Berlin Zoo you will see ‘ Fatima,’ the rhinoceros 
presented by Schillings, a female, and the first to be 
brought to Germany; these are the only two beasts 
of the sort in the country.”’ 

There was a shady seat near by and we sat down to 
rest whilst Siebert went on. 

‘* A man said to me some time ago, ‘ When you die, 
Siebert, aren’t you afraid that all the animals you have 
killed will haunt you and hunt you in the spirit world? ’ 
and I said, ‘ Not a bit, death is nothing in the wilder- 
ness, but sometimes I am doubtful of my reception by 
the animals and birds I have exported, giving them the 
bars of a prison and taking from them the one great 
gift—freedom.’ Well, I don’t know whether beasts 
have souls, but in captivity the wildest of them will 
show you a mind if you know where to look for it. 
I’m going to tell you a story about Brutus known only 
to myself, Kemplin, and a woman. I think it will in- 
terest you, but at all events it won’t take long in the 
telling. 


II 


‘‘ Kemplin in those days was the rival of Manges; he 
had a place outside Hamburg and he supplied Hagen- 
beck, I believe, as well as the different German zoos. 
He was an extraordinary man, a trader pure and 
simple, hard, without pity; I was going to say heart- 
less, but that would be wrong; he had what one might 


call an intellectual heart. Not only was he kind to his 
animals out of policy, he understood them. From 
what I have seen of the world more men have an un- 
derstanding of Greek than of animals, and the under- 
standing is based on sympathy. With Kemplin its 
basis was logic. 

‘* He commissioned me to supply him with a variety 
of specimens, offered me prices higher than I was like! 
to get elsewhere, and a week later, having settled up 
my affairs, | left Hamburg on my sixth African ex- 
pedition. German East Africa was my hunting groun¢ 
and at Tanga I got my expedition together, bearers 
and Askaris, nearly a hundred and fifty men all told, 
This was quite a different business from the ordinary 
hunting expedition. I was out more to catch than to 
kill, and I had five or six absolutely dependable men 
with me for the purpose of taking live specimens back 
to Tanga, there to wait my return. All the same | 
did a good deal of hunting for the sake of hides and 
tusks, and there was lots to be done in that way, for 
it was after the rains and the whole country was out. 
The herds were on the move, and by the Rufu river the 
buffaloes were coming down to drink; clouds of 
gazelles showed moving in the distance where to-day 
the gazelles may be reckoned by dozens, and on that 
expedition I met with eight or ten roan antelope—yet 
to-day the roan antelope is all but extinct. 

‘“‘Day after day the snows of Kilimanjaro stood 
clearer and higher in the blue sky, and day after day 
the country before us grew more vast. 

‘* It is the attribute of a great mountain that it casts 
its size like a cloak on the country around it and on the 
soul of the observer. 

‘* Day by day the storks flew overhead, for it was 
the season of the migration of the storks, and day by 
day the game we met with showed less knowledge of 
man—that is to say, less fear. 

‘* We met in with elephants at the big bend of the 
Rufu. I secured four pairs of tusks, the longest weigh- 
ing some 250 pounds, and then, leaving the Rufu, we 
struck for the hills surrounding Manyara Lake. 

‘* T had sent back two lots of specimens to the coast, 
and now I was so far from Tanga that I had to ar- 
range a central depét, a half-way house, and I chose 4 
native village midway between the Rufu and Manyara. 
Here I put up for two days to rest and make arrange- 
ments which included the purchase of half a dozen 
cows. Exporters fail as a rule because they fail to 
assure a supply of milk for the young animals they 
catch, but I was used to the game and taught by ex- 
perience, and so established my nursery, the first 
denizen of which was a young elephant. A little pinkish 
brute, not very much bigger than a big Newfoundland 
dog, I labelled him Carlo—it is one of my fads I sup- 
pose, but an animal always names itself to me, and 
once I have given it its name, we always get on well 
together. 

‘* Next day I met Brutus. 

‘TI was pushing on for the lake when one of the 
Askaris struck fresh rhino spoor. Then we came on 4 
mound of dung. The rhino makes roads across the 
veldt and wilderness, and he makes the milestones 
with his dung. It’s one of the strangest things about 
the rhino folk. I’ve seen an old bull bigger than 
Brutus there scratching out behind him just as a dog 
does. I thought it was a sense of decency in the 
brute, but not a bit; he was making a sort of milestone 
that would tell him through his nose in a month, ay 
or in six months’ time, where he was. 
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“ An hour after, getting along for sun-down, I saw 
what looked like the stump of an old tree away to the 
east. Next moment I saw it was a rhino. Through 
the glasses I saw it was a female. I could only see the 
head and anterior horn and a foot of the shoulder, but 
the horn was enough. The horn of the female is 
thinner and different from the horn of the male. 

“| reckoned she might have young with her and 
that here was a chance of getting what Kemplin hun- 

ered for more than heaven—a young rhino. 

““ The wind had fallen dead. I lit a match and the 
flame stood up without a bend or quiver, it might have 
been carved from cairngorm. 

“Then I spread my men to circle as much as pos- 
sible the place where she was, and that done, I began 
to creep towards her. 

‘She had sunk down again in the thick stuff. I 
could see nothing as I drew close to the great tuft of 
which she formed the unseen centre, and the rhinoceros 
birds, as one sométimes finds in the case of a female 
with young, were absent. 

“| had not gone two yards when suddenly a cool- 
ness came to the nape of my neck and the long grasses 
of the tuft quivered. A breeze had suddenly risen. I 
remembered it was near sundown and cursed my luck. 

“I knew that she would have beaten down the 

ss in the centre of the tuft till it was like a great 
pie-dish, and I was reckoning on the chance of getting 
close enough to fire through the grass wall. That was 
all up. The breeze had scarcely stirred the cover 
when I heard her getting her legs under her, and then 
out she came. 


III 


‘‘ That chap there is half blind; all the rhinoceros 
folk are; and his mother was no exception. But she 
had the scent of me and she was charging down it, 
holding on to it as a half-blind man might hold on to 
a leading string. 

‘“ Every second it grew stronger and every second 
her fury increased. If you can imagine the engine of 
the Cologne express armed with purpose and a horn 
you can imagine what the mother of Brutus looked like 
to me as I stood there tied to the metals, you may say, 
and right in front of her as she came, Brutus after her. 

‘*T fired twice. The first bullet made her swerve, 

the second got her through the heart, and next 
moment my arms were round the neck of Brutus. He 
had charged me with his chunky head, but I had 
managed to get my grip. Three of my men came up 
at the run, and between us we managed to secure him 
and get him back to camp. 
. “I tied him to a tree and there he stood dazed and 
stupefied with no more fight in him, swinging his box- 
shaped head slowly from side to side. He seemed 
tamed all of a sudden, but I would sooner have seen 
him in a fighting mood. I brought him a pan of milk 
and tried to feed him with a Heinz pickle bottle. I 
let him sniff the milk in the pan, knowing it would 
talk to him and tell him he wasn’t amongst enemies, 
but he cared nothing for enemies or friends, and 
wouldn’t touch food. Ten o’clock that night it was 
just the same and I reckoned he was going to die. I 
was wrong, for next morning, when I came out of my 
tent, I found he had chummed up with a goat. 

““ Bimbi, one of the goats that were with us, had 
sniffed him out in the night and there they were close 
together and as thick as thieves, and a couple of hours 
later he took ‘his first milk. 

“Well, I got him to the coast and I got him across 
seas to Hamburg, him and the goat, to say nothing of 
the other specimens, and Kemplin was pleased. To 
Kemplin it was not a baby rhinoceros so much as vic- 
tory over Manges and the others, to say nothing of the 
profit. He was so pleased that he asked me to stay at 
his place a fortnight for a rest, and I did. 


‘* For the first day or two the telegrams were com- 
ing and going all the time, negotiating for the sale 
of Brutus. Then, one morning Kemplin came into my 
room in his pyjamas. : 

“* * My great God!” said he, ‘ the goat’s dead!’ 

“* It was; it had died in the night and the body had 
been removed. Brutus was moving about here and 
there in his pen, fretful and restless. He had taken 
no food. Kemplin was at his wits’ end. He had an- 
other goat brought and Brutus turned on it when he 
had got its scent, and charged it like a battering ram. 
He had no horn, but he knocked it to the rails and we 
got it out half dead. 

‘* At six o’clock that evening his mood changed to 
depression, and next day at noon we knew it was all 
up with him. He had taken no milk for twenty-four 
hours. 

‘* Kemplin had resigned himself to the loss, and as 
we stood there watching the poor little beast, he ex- 
plained that Bimbi had been what he called a ‘ mother- 
ing animal,’ some animals being so highly charged 
with mother love that they will expend it on anything 
young, no matter of what species. It was like an 
electric force, he said, and that was why Brutus, after 
losing his mother, had chummed up with Bimbi. He 
was talking like this when Naumann, one of his assist- 
ants, passed going to his cottage near by for dinner, 
and Kemplin, as if struck by a sudden idea, flung his 
cigar stump away and ran after him, spoke to him a 
moment, and came back. 

‘* * There is still a chance!’ said he. 

‘** What way?’ I asked. 

‘* * Wait,’ he replied. He lit a new cigar and we 
stood, scarcely talking. Then along the path came 
Naumann’s wife. A woman of the people, without a 
hat, just as she was when called from the kitchen where 
she had been preparing her husband’s dinner. Yet her 
face had that refined look which suffering gives to the 
commonest countenance, 

‘** Ah, there you are, Gretchen,’ said Kemplin. 
‘ I want to see if you can make this beast take a little 
milk. Come into the pen. He won’t hurt you, he’s 
only a baby. There, put your hand on his head. The 
milk pail is over there in the corner in the shade. No, 
he won’t take it yet, just make friends with him first. 
He’s only a baby and he’s lost his mother. That's 
what’s wrong with him. He’s lost his mother.’ 

‘* Kemplin didn’t say another word, and Gretchen 
saying she would do what she could, got down on her 
knees beside the little creature and began stroking and 
talking to it. 

‘* Then Kemplin took my arm and walked me off to 
the house. 

‘* * She’s lost her baby,’ said he. 


* 7 * 


“* The day I left I saw Gretchen going about the 
grounds followed by Brutus. Naumann’s cottage had 
a pig-sty and the pig was ejected, new straw put in 
and Brutus installed. She’d been up half a dozen times 
in the night to look after him and her face had changed, 
it had lost that horrible, searching, far-away look. 
Brutus had changed too, frisky as a pup and impudent 
as a bagful of monkeys. 

‘* Well, in a year or so, Kemplin told me that 
Gretchen had another baby and Brutus had a six inch 
horn, and that he had tusked the pigsty down one 
night and had been sent back to his pen. He was 
no longer a baby, you see, but just a rhinoceros—‘ look 
at him now.’ 

I did, and it was strange enough to think that, chief 
among the architectural forces that had gone to the 
building of that vast and monstrous figure, one had to 
reckon the love of a goat and the love of a woman ; the 
same spiritual force, neither human nor animal, but 
universal and divine. 
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GEORGE CALDERON’S PLAYS 


Three Plays and a Pantomime. 
Calderon. Grant Richards. 


HE reputation of George Calderon, which is steadily 

rising, is mainly of posthumous growth. It has 
been greatly stimulated by the ingenious and original 
‘sketch from memory ”’ of him published, as an in- 
formal biography, by Mr. Percy Lubbock ; and also by 
the issue of Calderon’s account, called ‘ Tahiti by 
Tihoti,’ of his travels in the South Seas, a travel-book 
of more than passing interest. But up to the time of 
his unhappy death, his fame was a local one. 
He was a glimmering rather than a_ shining 
light of the Stage Society and of Miss Horni- 
man’s Theatre; he translated Tchekof and Tol- 
stoy, for he was, among so many other things, 
a Russian scholar; he held unfashionable views on 
socialism and was an opponent of Woman Suffrage. 
All this pointed to a wandering talent and a fugitive 
individualism. His plays were admittedly amusing, 
but they were soon forgotten ; not one of them enjoyed 
a popular success. But now that George Calderon 
is shown to have been a personage of striking merit in 
other directions, curiosity naturally returns to his plays, 
and his publisher had an excellent idea when he decided 
to collect these productions, and present them to a 
new set of auditors. If English people could only 
persuade themselves to read drama, as the French do, 
with as much appetite as they read narrative fiction, 
this volume would have a wide circulation. The mind 
of Calderon was vivacious and provocative. His gibes 
and sallies make the reader think and laugh, and then 
lay down the volume and discuss its contents with a 
friend. 

The unnamed editor of this collection might have 
spared us a few words as to the history of these plays, 
but nothing of the kind is vouchsafed. The earliest of 
the four pieces is, no doubt, ‘ The Fountain,’ which 
was produced in 1909, when the author was over forty 
years of age. We gather that a call to the stage 
reached Calderon at a mature time of life, after he left 
the British Museum. He brought out ‘ Revolt’ in 
Manchester in 1912. We believe that ‘ Cromwell ’ and 
‘ Cinderella ’ are now for the first time produced, the 
latter being, it appears, unfinished. George Calderon 
was in the main a parodist, and we have no evidence 
that he possessed what can be called a theatrical orig- 
inality. He had a sprightly wit, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of the capacities of the stage, but he did not strike 
out a new line for himself; he merely followed, with 
mocking or purely imitative steps, the lines of others. 
He was deeply interested in the methods of Ibsen, 
Tchekof and Bernard Shaw, but his views on life and 
society were wholly opposed to the theories, or what 
he considered the theories, of those authors. His 
‘Cromwell ’—the hero in question is Henry VIII’s 
Thomas Cromwell—is a spirited, almost an insolent 
imitation of Shakespeare in his chronicle-plays. If 
we imagine a ‘ History’ between ‘ Henry VI’ and 
*‘ Richard II,’ looser than the former, less magnificent 
than the latter, we have the type at which ‘ Cromwell ’ 
aims. While almost all other imitators of Shakespeare 
try to reproduce his poetry, Calderon sets himself to 
copy his prose, and he does it with wonderful spirit. 
In ‘ The Fountain,’ which is perhaps the best of these 
dramas from the actor’s point of view, and in ‘ Re- 
volt,’ the object of Mr. Calderon’s humour is Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. In these he dances, with many 
flout and fleer, round the dull-eyed image of orthodox 
socialism. James Wren is a Shavian reformer turned 
inside out and delivered to our laughter, since ‘‘ Mr. 
Shaw has no exclusive copyright in talkative heroes.’ 
It holds up to ridicule the fantastic old Victorian 
formula of the Wicked Rich, for here the rich are good 


By George 
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and stupid, while the poor are crafty and vicious, We 
come last of all to ‘ Cinderella,’ a farce pure and 
simple, where the heroes and hercines of Ibsen’s 
dramas are brought together in a jumble of fantastic 
absurdity. We conjecture that Calderon, when he 
wrote ‘ Cinderella,’ was not aware of the existence ot 
Mr. Anstey’s ‘ Pocket Ibsen,’ a work which was too 
readily forgotten. Mr. Anstey pursued exactly the 
same course as Calderon followed, by mixing up Ibsen’s 
characters in a pantomime absurdity. Mr. Anstey 
achieved his end with a lightness and a penetration 
superior to Calderon’s, but nevertheless the ‘ Cin. 
derella ’ of the latter is a farce of great merit, which, 
if we forget its predecessor, may be read with unfeigned 
amusement, and would doubtless be effective on the 
stage, if an audience could be found instructed enough 
tu catch its topical allusions. 


LANCASHIRE PLACE-NAMES 


The Place-Names of Lancashire. By Eilert 
Ekwall. Manchester University Press and 
Longmans. 25s. net. 


HE place-names of Sweden have for several years 

been investigated with State support, and now we 
find those of an English county examined and ex- 
plained by a Swedish Professor. Professor Wyld and 
others have already tackled Lancashire, but it would 
have been a great pity to lose the labour of twelve 
years that this book presents. It is a wonderful piece 
of erudition in its detail, and the Professor has lately 
found time for investigation on the spot, a neces: 
process to refute explanations which may be attractive 
to philologists, but are absurd in fact. If there is no 
hill or stream of any note, we do not want one dis- 
covered for us in the place-name. As it is, slight 
elevations have sometimes to be made into hills, and 
where there is a commanding hill, as,at Everton, the 
‘* upper ’’ element is doubted on philological grounds. 
As usual, personal names remain unproved supposi- 
tions; where there is evidence for them, as in Tarbock 
made out of Thornbrook, the change is surprising. 
Liverpool records a tidal creek, and the first element 
of the word is taken by the Professor to mean coagu- 
lated water. The yellow iris has been suggested, but 
it would not grow there. There are very few traces 
of heathen worship in the county, but the influence of 
the monks is important, because they broke up old 
manors, and brought new names into use by the re- 
clamation of waste land. 

A very valuable section of the book is that devoted 
to the original words hidden in place-names with de- 
tails of distribution, and this is taken up later in a 
‘ Summary of Results’ concerning Britons, Anglians 
and Scandinavians. The Scandinavian immigration 
into the north-west of England has left traces of 
language after 1100, and seems to have included Norse- 
men who came from Ireland. Coniston is supposed to 
commemorate a king who ruled over a small district 
Thingwall refers to the meeting of a ‘‘ thing,’’ assem- 
bly. The Manchester University Press Committee 
and the Council of the Chetham Society have done well 
in facilitating the publication of so learned a work. 


REVELATIONS 
Royalist Revelations. By Henry Stuart Wheatly- 
Crowe. Routledge. tos. 6d. net. 


HIS book is divided into two parts. The first pur- 

ports to give a history of Charles I; the second 
gives some account of the Royal Martyr Church Union. 
The whole is dedicated to Charles I, and we 
rather wonder what that fastidious monarch would 
have thought of it. Perhaps it is part of the ill-luck 
which pursued this unhappy prince that a literature 
which began with Clarendon and Marvell should end 
with Mr. Wheatly-Crowe. Probably it is only authors 
who know how difficult it is to write simply like Caesar 
or Swift; but almost anyone we feel should be able to 
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write better than Mr. Wheatly-Crowe. It should be 
easy for an author, disclaiming any skill in writing, 
to avoid the following sentence: “‘I apologize for any 
shortcomings in the literary style, but I do not claim 
much in that direction.’ In the circumstances we 
wonder if it was necessary to write a history of 
Charles I at all, especially as the author has nothing 
particularly new to say. 

But Mr. Crowe was actuated by duty. He felt bound 
“to give to the people of Britain something of the 
truth concerning this great King, and to remove some 
of the dust and dirt of Whig propaganda from the 
pages of history.’’ We do not believe these fragmen- 
tary pages will have the effect intended. They do little 
more than re-establish the fact, which no one seriously 
disputes, that King Charles died a martyr for the 
Anglican Church. We have yet to learn that such an 
opinion is not consonant with Whiggery. The founda- 
tions of that creed were well expressed by many of its 
most illustrious adherents at the impeachment of the 
Tory Dr. Sacheverell and have been marshalled by 
Burke. All the speakers were careful to draw the most 
solemn distinction between the rebellion against 
Charles I and the Revolution. The Whig Solicitor- 
General denied that the Revolution could ‘‘ bear 
any parallel with the execrable murder of the 
Royal Martyr, so justly detested by the whole nation.”’ 
Another of the Whig managers put the Revolution and 
the Restoration exactly upon the same footing. These 
eminent Whigs might well have belonged to the Royal 
Martyr Church Union. Horace Walpole certainly 
hung the death warrant of Charles on the wall of his 
bedroom ; but though he was a serious virtuoso he was 
not a serious statesman. We suspect that Mr. 
Wheatly-Crowe rather likes tilting at windmills. 

The author is on firmer ground in the second part of 
the book where he recounts the doings of the Royal 
Martyr Church Union, whose principal object is to re- 
store the name of King Charles the Martyr to the 
Calendar from which it has been omitted since 1859. 
This admirable object has apparently been defeated by 
the curious combination of two Anglican bishops, Dr. 
Gore and Dr. Hensley-Henson. Such conduct we find 
incomprehensible and we heartily wish the R.M.C.U. 
success in their efforts. 


MATTER AND ELECTRICITY 


Within the Atom. By John Mills. Routledge. 
6s. net. 


ROFESSOR TAIT, who was rather fond of begin- 
ning a lecture with a rhetorical question, looked 
round his class one day and asked, ‘‘What is electricity, 
gentlemen? ’’ He fixed his eye at the same time on a 
certain idle student, who nervously stammered out, 
“I did know, sir, but I have forgotten.’’ ‘*‘ What a 
tragedy!’ said Tait, visibly swelling; ‘‘ the only man 
in this world who ever knew what electricity was— 
and he has forgotten.’’ The lapse of forty years has 
brought us much nearer to a general knowledge of the 
nature of electricity, or at least to a working hypo- 
thesis which identifies it with the primitive material of 
which the world is composed. Mr. Mills, of whom all 
that we know is that he is a Fellow of the American 
Physical Society, has written a very interesting and 
well-informed account of the latest theories as to the 
nature of matter and electricity. The book is not 
exactly easy reading, but it assumes no previous know- 
ledge of electricity, mechanics or chemistry, and avoids 
any mathematical demonstrations. Any reader of good 
education and average intelligence should be able to 
understand the theories which are here set forward, and 
to obtain some idea of the manner in which these re- 
searches into the infinitely little have been carried out. 
It is almost impossible to form any conception of the 
minute size of the physical bodies of which we now be- 
lieve that the universe is made up. Perhaps some 
notion may be obtained from an illustration which Mr. 
Mills quotes from an American physicist. The number 


of electrons which passes in one second through the 
filament of a 16-candlepower lamp is so large that it 
would take the two-and-a-half million inhabitants of 
Chicago, each counting at the rate of two per second, 
twenty thousand years to count an equivalent number. 
The electron is the smallest definite quantity, or true 
atom, of negative electricity, and for every such 
electron in existence there must be a complementary 
proton, or atom of positive electricity. It is now be- 
lieved that all the so-called ‘‘ atoms ’’ of the chemical 
elements, between eighty and ninety in number, are 
miniature solar systems in which a number of electrons 
revolve about a central nucleus consisting of electrons 
and protons in close union. The lightest atom, that 
of hydrogen, probably consists of a single proton with 
a single electron revolving round it—or rather it may 
be said that the two revolve round a common centre 
of gravity, like a double star. In the heaviest atoms, 
such as those of uranium, there are hundreds of 
protons and electrons arranged in a most complicated 
system. The total number of electrons and protons in 
existence is supposed to have been unchanged since the 
dawn of creation. All the phenomena of chemistry and 
physics are in process of explanation in terms of this 
electron theory. An electric current is a stream of 
electrons. The radio-active elements are those—com- 
paratively few in number—in which the system is un- 
stable, so that occasionally an electron or a group of 
electrons and protons flies off from the community and 
voyages out into space like a comet. There is a beautifu' 
simplicity about the electron theory, thus briefly stated, 
and the best opinion in the world of science is that it is 
probably in accordance with the facts. Mr. Mills gives 
a fascinating account of the various methods of re- 
search which have brought about so vast an extension 
of our knowledge in the past generation. His readers 
will find that they have a clear conception of the latest 
views as to the structure of matter and the nature ot 
electricity. Incidentally they will be able to appreciate 
at its true value the nonsense that has lately been talked 
about some American experiments as to the possibility 
of ‘‘exploding an atom,’’ and the consequent likelihood 
that the whole world might suddenly flame into one 
mass of incandescent hydrogen. 


MOUNTAIN MADNESS 


Mountain Madness. By Helen Hamilton. W. 
Collins. 


OOKS on mountaineering are as a rule written by 

experts to celebrate their achievements or to give 
instruction to the amateur. They are sometimes of 
fascinating interest, often, to be quite frank, dull and 
egotistical. Miss Helen Hamilton writes not as an 
expert on mountaincraft or on the conquest of some 
new untrodden range. She belongs to that great climb- 
ing fraternity which is content to climb with guides 
and leave the mountain craft to them, and her ex- 
plorations have taken her no farther than the familiar 
glaciers and aiguilles of Mont Blanc. But in spite of, 
perhaps even because of that, she has written a little 
book which is in its way a classic. 

Mountain madness, like love, is a very sudden and 
insidious complaint, and its inception and development 
are delightfully and humorously recorded. The or- 
dinary incidents and adventures of the climb, the 
characteristics and ways of guides and amateurs, the 
discomforts of huts—the real life of the climber in 
fact—are told with freshness, charm and much shrewd 
observation and insight. There is a blank verse ac- 
count of the ascent of the Tour Noire, which no one 
but a climber can fully appreciate, but whose flavour 
will not be wholly wasted even on the profane. But 
the whole book breathes of pure glacier air. And the 
reviewer, poor wretch, baulked by ill fate of his longed- 
for holiday, is at any rate deeply grateful to the charm- 
ing authoress for having transported him for an hour 
or two from the scene of his duress to where he fain 
would be. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 

Mary Lee. By Geoffrey Dennis. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Grays. By Charlotte Bacon. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Secret Drama. By Isabel Beaumont. Melrose. 
7s. 6d. net. 


SHOULD have expected Mr. Dennis’s name to be 

George rather than Geoffrey. Every famous 
woman writer is addressed by a ‘‘ George—seu Jane 
libentius audis.”’ If Mr, Dennis goes on as he has 
begun, he may become famous; and it would not sur- 
prise me to hear that he was a woman writer. ‘ Mary 
Lee ’ is a remarkable book: it is doubly remarkable if 
written byaman. For it reads like a specially intimate 
and courageous attempt at autobiography—at any rate, 
till near the end. In the second part it goes to pieces, 
it becomes sentimental, melodramatic and obscure. 
Mary discovers her father, who has—need I say ?— 
wronged her mother in the long ago. ‘‘ Suddenly, 
savagely—lI cut him across the face with my whip.’’ 
He was—again, need I say?—an aristocrat. One can- 
not, in fiction, get away from that connexion between 
aristocracy and horsewhips. It is strange, but it does 
not matter. The whole of the first part, which is much 
the longer of the two, deals with Mary’s childhood, and 
rings true. 

She was born in 1848. She was the offspring of that 
ill-omened match with the aristocrat. She was brought 
up by her grandmother and her great-aunt Jael as one 
of the religious community to which they belonged. 
‘* They called themselves the Saints, or more modestly 
the Brethren. Outsiders called them the Plymouth 
Brethren.’’ All the details of this bringing-up are 
clear and convincing, hard with the outline of concret« 
tangible things, arranged in light and shadow and 
perspective as though by that instinctive artist, the 
human memory. Extraordinary exclusions and denials 
left to the child an inner life rich in experience, con- 
fusion and speculation. And the externals of the life 
are hit off as memorably as the emotions. 

The child’s own mind; her fears, her super- 
stitions; her consciousness of two selves within her; 
her faith in a mystic number—if only she could count 
thirty-seven so as to coincide with the passage of time 
occupied by some outward incident, there would be 
luck !—her deliberate wickedness in worshipping a 
graven image in order to ‘‘get even’’ with Aunt Jael 
and with God: all of it is too good to be untrue. Her 
diary, too, in which “‘ religion looms large, with food 
a bad second ’’! There was the terror of its being 
discovered : 


The precautions I took, beyond subtle hiding, were: prayer, 
magic, and the etching in red ink on each exercise-book-cover 


of this device : 
PRIVATE 
SHAME! 
ON WHOEVER MAY THINK EVEN OF READING THIS BOOK. 
SHAME! 


The most touching resolutions are recorded, in a 
tabular form which I cannot fully reproduce: the gist 
of one of them runs: 
March oth, 1861.—My Mother died thirteen years ago to-day. 
—Therefore from now onwards I DO RESOLVE: 
I. EVERY DAY 
To drink a glass of cold water before breakfast and 
at night (better than senna). To go for a walk. To 
brush my hair well. To clean my teeth hard. To 
learn at least seven new verses of the Word by heart 
and revise seventeen old ones. To tell the Lord every- 
thing in prayer. 


II. NEVER 
To steal oatmeal from the larder, To think dirty things. 
III). ALWAYS 
To eat slowly (37 bites to each mouthful). To be 
like God would like. 
RESOLVED, with Mother’s help. Mary Lge. 


20 minutes past 6. 
March oth, 1861. 


19 August 1922 


It will be agreed that if Mr. Dennis invented that 
he has an astonishing imagination. And scarcely less 
wonderful is the epistolary style of Uncle Simeon, who 
even in the inferior second part, can end a letter thus: 


Dear Martha and Albert send their love, in which one is 
glad, with prayerful sincerity, to join. One has been dwelling 
much lately on Philippians iv. 8. 


Accept one’s: best wishes, SIMEON GREEBER. 


Mr. Greeber, unfortunately, has a lust of cruelty. 
Indeed, this particular defect, in Mary Lee’s world, 
must considerably have exceeded the proportion (in 
Oscar Wilde’s phrase) ‘‘ laid down by statistics for our 
guidance.” 


All the three books under review are, apparently, 
first books. And they are all interesting, and all 
promising. The encouraging thing is that not one of 
them condescends to easy or hasty effects. In each, 
the canvas is large and crowded : the minor characters 
are plumbed and understood with as sincere a care as 
the main ones. ‘ The Grays’ has a high and spiritual 
theme. A brother and sister grow up and marry. The 
sister’s marriage is happy, the brother’s is unhappy— 
because, with many fine qualities, he has a fretful, rest- 
less egotism that quickly coarsens and degrades him in 
a relationship where so much depends on sensitiveness 
and delicacy. It is a theme which haste of handling 
would have spoilt. One cannot believe in a change of 
character, one cannot appreciate why some people 
admire a man and others despise him, unless one is 
made acquainted with the slow and contradictory de- 
tail of his life. Miss Bacon goes her quiet, assured 
way, piling up the evidence. It would be dull if the 
writing were not so good. Even as it is, I am not 
quite sure that at the end I am convinced—the imagina- 
tion seems to get a little less fine in quality. But the 
sole solid defect of an otherwise admirable book is the 
tendency of the characters—mostly “‘ literary gents ” 
of distinction—to be crudely arch in their lighter con- 
versation. Critics, reviewers, journalists, may not 
always talk intelligently : but they do not, when they 
feel light-hearted, indulge in the badinage of self-con- 
scious school-children of eleven. 

‘ Secret Drama’ has won a prize, and deserves it. 
‘* For the first time in the history of our Annual Com- 
petition,’’ says the publisher, ‘‘ the prize winner has no 
proxime accessit.’’ She is like Wordsworth’s Lucy: 


Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


There are, of course, as Samuel Butler pointed out, 
two ways of taking that compliment. But it is true 
that ‘ Secret Drama ’ would still shine; even if the other 
stars were numerous. It is well conceived. It is also 
well done, though overdone. One is led by the title 
to expect that the action will take place in the secret 
places of the heart. And, indeed, it is there that most 
of the clashes and crises are; the bitter frustration of 
jealous maternal love, the bitter frustration of the de- 
sire for marriage and children ache and vibrate behind 
the usual and conventional occupations of the fairly 
well-to-do. But, from the first, a brooding air of mor- 
bidity overhangs the usualness. 


“‘ Most extraordinary set of people! ’? Dido thought merrily, 
taking long strides to the bathroom. ‘ She must be a little 
cracked. Everyone seems to be labouring under delusions or 
obsessions. Most interesting.” 


(That’s it. Delusions and obsessions! There are 
too many of them in contemporary fiction. It is taken 
for granted that they are ‘‘ most interesting.” Per- 
haps that’s one of them.) And, in the long run, the 
madness becomes explicit and the drama ceases to be 
secret. But the climax is well prepared. The book's 
only technical defect is, oddly, the same as that of 
‘ The Grays.’ It is that, when the ‘ smart’? char- 
acters try to be funny, they often fail. Here, I think, 
the futility is intentional. Even so, however, it 1s ex: 
aggerated. 
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Competitions 
NOTE. All solutions sent in must be accompanied by the COMPETITIONS COUPON, which 


will be found among the advertisements. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


Prizes will be given every week for the first correct solution of 
the current Acrostic and Chess Problems. The prizes will con- 
sist of a copy of any book (to be selected by the winner) reviewed 
in the issue of the SaturDay Review in which the problem was 
set. The published price of the book must not exceed one guinea, 
and it must be a book issued by one of the Houses mentioned 
in the list below. 

Envelopes containing solutions must be clearly marked ‘‘ Com- 
petition ”» and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor or Chess 
Editor, the SarurDay Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
Any competitor not so marking his envelope will be disqualified. 
The name of the winner and of the book selected will be published 
in the issue following that in which the problem was set. Each 
competitor should indicate his choice when sending his solution. 


The following is the list of publishers whose books may be 
selected :— 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Mills & Bocn 

Bale, Sons & Daniel Hei ’ Murray 

Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 

Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam's 

Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Routledge 

Collins ‘Sampson Low 

Dent ohn Lane, The Bodley ry & Blount 

Fisher Unwin Head S.P.C.K. 

Foulis Macmillan Stanley Paul 

Grant Richards Melrose Ward, 

Gyldendal Methuen Werner Laurie 


Competitors must always intimate their choice of book when 
sending their solutions. Competitors not complying with this 
rule will be disqualified. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. IV. 
Below we announce the subjects for the fourth Competition. 
1, Prose. A prize of three guineas is offered for the best 
essay on ‘‘ Aspidistras.’’ The aphorism and epigram will 
be welcomed, but the essay must not exceed 600 words. 
2. Verse. A prize of three guineas is offered for the best 
‘“‘ Colloquy Among the Stars.’’ The colloquy must be in 
rhymed or unrhymed verse. 


The following conditions are to be observed :— 


1. All entries must arrive at the SaturDay Review Office 
not later than the first post on Monday, Sept. 25, and 
the successful entries will be published the following 
week. 

2. The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature below 

_ the MS. proper. 

3. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 
reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, 
none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 
published will be paid for. 


ACROSTICS 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 24. 


In WESTMINSTER’s NEW HALL, ’NEATH LADIES’ EYES, 
Caissa’s KNIGHTS CONTENDED FOR THE PRIZE; 
Ne’ER DID THE CHEQUERED BOARD SUCH BATTLING SEE. 
From Bacon’s ancient town let Hester flee ! 
Castle, cathedral, singing-birds it boasts. 

Hail, god-like leader of the Gallic hosts ! 

Conveys us quickly whither we would go. 

With things, not phrases, I my meaning show. 
Boon to the sleepless sufferer, numbing pain. 

On me the furnace spent its heat in vain. 

Whose wreathéd horn to hear did William yearn? 
9. Behead him, but Bob’s pleadings do not spurn! 

10. First law of heav’n, if truth the poet speaks. 

11. It brought forgetfulness to ancient Greeks. 

12. Much can I swallow, yet still gape for more. 

13. Lynx-eyes will note the sand-dunes on the shore. 


Hints To So.vers.—Light 3: ‘ Essay on Man,’ iv. 8: “ The 
world is too much with us.” 9: The works of Southey are not 
in every house, but the poem alluded to will be found in ‘ Bell’s 
Standard Elocutionist.’ 


Acrostic No, 23.—Through some mishap the printer substi- 
tuted Light 16 of No, 21 for the line rhyming with “ brute ” :— 


16. Rich in all vitamins this fruit. 


Solvers whose addresses we have were all notified by postcard 
on August 12. Others can be given till August 22 (first post). 
The envelopes will not be opened till the 23rd. 


Acrostic No, 22.—No correct solution was received: solvers 
who found the more difficult lights tripped at easy ones. Two 
Lights wrong :—Miss B. Alder, Esiroc, Gunton, C. A. S., Tre- 
law, Lilian, and Sannox. Three wrong :—Lethendy, Sol, F. J. 


PI 


Gillett, W. H. Harsant, Mrs. Groves, Bray, III, Gay, Elisabeth, 
Miss B. Poole, Barberry, N. O. Sellam, Lady Duke, H. M. C., 
Mummer, Ovis, Dr. Gunn, Lenno, and H. V. Honniball. All 
others more. Thirteen solvers had Light 1 right; nine, Light 3; 
only four, Light 2. 

Licut 1.—It does not appear to be generally known that the 
Quagga, though harmless, was unnecessary—or at least was 
thought to be so by our friends in South Africa. ‘ The Standard 
Dictionary ’ (1908) says it is ‘* probably extinct,’’ and at the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, its extinction is 
affirmed. 


Licut 2.—The Unicorn, being a fabulous animal, has never 
seen the light of day. Old Guillim, indeed, says that “‘ the wild 
Beasts of the Wilderness use not to drink of the Pools, for fear 
of venomous Serpents there breeding, before the Unicorn hath 
stirred it (sic) with his Horn ’’; and he explains why it is (ac- 
cording to Farnesius) that the Unicorn is never taken alive, 
** the reason being demanded, it is answered, That the Greatness 
of his Mind is such, that he chuseth rather to die than to be 
taken alive: Wherein (saith he) the Unicorn and the valiant- 
minded Souldier are alike, which both contemn Death, and rather 
than they will be compelled to undergo base Servitude or 
Bondage, they will lose their Lives.’”’ Guillim admits, how- 
ever, that ‘‘ some have their Doubts, whether there be any such 
Beast as this, or no.” 


Licut 3.—Surrey children call the wood anemones “‘ wooden 
enemies,’’ and the phrase appears to be known to solvers in 
Lincolnshire, Gloucestershire, Middlesex, Lancashire, Warwick- 
shire, Berkshire, and Yorkshire. Sannox writes as follows :~ 
‘* Anemone nemorosa, the wood anemone, is generally referred to 
by the lower orders in this part of the world as the ‘ Wooden 
Enemy.’”’ (The fact appears so surprising to him that he 
appends no fewer than fifty-five notes of exclamation). 


Licut 9.—The same ingenioso hidalgo points out that many 
words would answer this Light, as Hymnologist, Hylopathist, 
Hypochondriast, and Hymenopterologist (to select a few of the 
best specimens from his list of thirty-four), I own the soft 
impeachment, and accept Hydrant, Yarmouth, and other words 
from which an initial or final h may be dropped. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 22. 


Now SET YOUR WITS TO WORK, YE SOLVERS CLEVER, 
WHILE THUS WE SPUR YOU ON TO FRESH ENDEAVOUR ! 


“* Went off the hooks ’’ some time ago, they say, 
But I—I’ve never seen the light of day! 

‘* A timber foe? ’’ Misapprehension queer ! 
Viewed by our fathers, it annulled their fear. 

It’s useless thus ; transpose it, and then look ! 

An Eastern trav’ller wrote this brilliant book. 
Most monstrous fowl, to Sindbad known full well. 
The old Norse legends of my doings tell. 

To drop an aitch is needful here and now. 

Nay, to our will the greatest king must bow. 
Through long-drawn aisles its solemn strains resound. 
An element in seaweed ashes found. 

What hill, what mountain can with me compare? 
Like good Don Quixote—roving everywhere. 


PERE Scar 


Solution of Acrostic No. 22. 


1 See above.—I do not think ‘‘ Unborn ”’ at 
all satisfactory for Light 2, which, logi- 
cally, calls for a noun, not an adjective. 
The adjective “ unborn ”’ is not equiva- 
lent to the phrase “ that which is un- 

A nemon El born.’’ Moreover it would not occur to 


R ainbo W me to personify an adjective. 

I2 2 Many solvers failed to see through the 

E othe N§& direction to transpose IT. 

3 An excellent book of travel by A. W. 

L ok I Kinglake, historian of the Crimean War. 

Y ou Th Solvers who have not read it are ‘‘ to be 

P eopl E envied,’’ as Cowper said to his kinsman, 

R equie M ‘Johnny of Norfolk,’ when he told him 
odin E he had never read the Odyssey. For, as 


I 

Z io N that is ‘“‘ one of the most amusing story- 
books in the world,’’ so Eothen is one of 
the most amusing authentic books of 
travel. (Through Norway with a Knap- 
sack, by W. Mattieu Williams, is 
another). 


To encourage Acrostic-solvers to send solutions every week, 
even though they cannot solve all the lights satisfactorily, we 
have decided to offer a Quarterly prize also, for the Greatest 
Number of Lights found. Any book reviewed by us during the 
quarter, not exceeding Two Guineas in price, may be chosen. 
The first quarter began August 5. 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 


[Correspondence relating to this column should be addressed to 
the Bridge Editor.) 


Many bridge manuals fail to warn the inexperienced player that 
he is not playing with thirteen cards only, but with twenty-six. 
In making an original call, a player is justified in relying on 
his partner for at least one trick, and declaring accordingly. 
Many book-taught players lose rubber after rubber through 
neglect of the possibilities of their partner’s hand. The persistent 
no-trump caller who contracts to make seven tricks when his 
hand is only worth about three, who calls minus one suit and 
sometimes minus two suits, is more a nuisance than a miscalcu- 
lator: he realizes that in most cases he will find his partner 
with at least some of those cards which he lacks himself. A 
friend of mine, much guided by bridge-books, thinks he must not 
call an original no-trump unless he is guarded in every suit, nor 
should he call any suit with less than five. The other day he 
dealt himself the following hand :—Spades: K., J.,9, 5. Hearts: 
3. Diamonds: A., K., 7, 4. Clubs: A, K., 10, 8. Having no 
hearts, he would not risk a no-trump, and passed. The calling 
proceeded as follows :— Y, no. B, no. Z, one spade. A, one no- 
trump. Y, two diamonds. B, two hearts. Z, double. A, two 
no-trumps. Y, three diamonds. B and Z, no. A, double. Y, 
content. B and Z, pass. 


The other hands were :— 


B 
7, 4. 
J., 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 2. 
@ 8, 2. 
7, 4. 
Y Z 

10. A., Qn., 8, 6, 3, 2. 

None. WA., K., Qn., 10, 9. 

$Qn., J., 10, 9, 6, 5, 3. @ None. 

de J., 9, 6, 5, 2. & On., 3. 
A (dealer) 
@ K., J., 9, 5. 
3 
@ A., K., 7, 4. 
& A., K., 10, 8 
The hand was played as follows :— 

1. 2. 3. 4 5. 
S$ 22... . C6 DD. 8 
ZH. 9 H. Qn. Sp. 3 Sp. Ga. ‘ Sp. 3 Sp. 6 

8 9. 10 11. 12 13. 

ZS. 8 Ge A. 


Nores.—Trick 1: B’s initial lead of a heart was based on the 
assumption that his partner might be void. The 9 of clubs was a 
clever discard on Y’s part, because it led A to imagine that Y 
was short of clubs, 


Trick 4: This lead was not so strange as it appeared. A 
thinks Y has some spades to ultimately get Z in to make his 
hearts, and sees a possibility of B making a ruff. 


Personally I think that Y ought to have lost his contract by one 
trick, and on working out the hand myself I found that had the 
opening lead been different, this would have been the case. The 
discussion subsequent to the play included the following com- 
ments, which have reference to my foregoing remarks: A ought 
to have called one no-trump; to this was replied that as the cards 
lay, he could never have made it. A’s take-out of two no-trumps 
over Z’s double of two hearts certainly showed a guard in spades, 
but B thought A would have done better to have kept quiet after 
Z’s double. I cannot understand why so many players prefer 
to call two no-trumps over a suit call of two, merely because 
they have a double or treble guard in the suit: surely it would 
be wiser to double, or if they are afraid of a switch, to simply 
pass. 


Errata in issue of August 12: In Z’s hand, for H.: K., 
read H.: J.; for B passed, read Z passed. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘“* Doric.”’—Your “ pretty alternative ’’ is preferable. (1) is the 
kind of hand which one would play if one could see all the cards. 
Y should open with a club, in case his partner is void. Y can 
scarcely declare no-trumps straight away with only one diamond 
and six small clubs, 


C. B. Keston.—A believes in showing a minor suit with ‘‘tops”’ 
before a long suit without them. 


‘* Hiperniensis.”—Thanks for your letter, which raises an 
interesting point. 


CHESS 
PROBLEM No. 41, 


ANONYMOUS, 


BLACK (9) 


WHITE (11) 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
SaturpDay REVIEW. 


PROBLEM No. 40. 
Solution. 
White: 
(1) Kt-R2nd. 
(2) Kt-Q2nd, etc. (1) (best) 
(2) Kt-B3rd, etc. 


Prosiem No. 40.—The first correct solution was received from 
Mr. W. R. Burgess, of Northbourne, Easting, Kent, who is 
requested to select as his prize one of the books reviewed in our 
columns last week and available under the conditions laid down 
for our Competitions. 


ProstemM No. 39.—The late James Pierce, who, and whose 
examining friends, passed this problem as sound, for his well- 
known book of problems, would no doubt be deeply grieved, at 
least on his own account, if he could but see our correspondence 
this week. The correct solution alone has been received from 
Albert Taylor, T. J. Beard, E. Capleton, G. C. Hughes, J. 
Mackintosh, H. Lesmere, Eric L. Pritchard, R. Black, A. E. 
Thiselton, J. S. Lambert, Spencer Cox, A. W. Yallop, R. 
Wilson, S. W. Sutton, and R. P. Nicholson; the second solu- 
tion (Q-K3rd ch.) alone from W. A. Jasper, C. B. K., C. O. 
Grimshaw, W. R. Spencer, A. H. Wilson, W. Mason, E. H. 
Knight, P. W. Darbyshire and H. D, Myers; while Messrs. 
W. R. Burgess and F. W. Walton sent both solutions, being 
evidently ‘‘ chessy ’’ enough to suspect the checking key to be a 
flaw. 


To CORRESPONDENTS, 


F. W. Smitn.—With you we grieve that no games can appear 
at present in our weekly chess notes; space is too precious, but 
we live in hopes. B. checks in No. 39 is met by P-Q5, and if 
(2) Q-B8 ch., B. covers. : 


F, W. Watton.—Emphatically ‘‘ open ”’ to receive problems by 
our readers which have not been previously published. 


W. Sreer (Calcutta) and Major Tuuriuer (Dehra Dun, India). 
—Correct with No. 32. 


G. C. Hucues.—In No. 38, after (1) B-K-Kt6, B x P ch; 
(2) R-B7 discovers mate from the Bishop. 


J. Drummonp.—Get one of the countless simple elementary 
works on chess: there you will find the notations in general use 
explained, and all other necessary information to start you im 
chess 


As we write, the score in the International Masters’ Congress 
is (after the eleventh round); Alekhine, 9; Capablanca, 8} (and 
one to finish); Vidmar, 8} (one to finish); Rubinstein, 7 (two to 
finish); Tartakover, 7; Maroczy, 6; Réti, 5}; Bogoljuboff, 5; 
Yates, 4}; Atkins, 4; Euwe, 4; Snosko-Borovsky, 3 ; Morrison, 
3; Wahltuch, 3; Watson, 24 and Marotti, 1. 


Writers of fiction who desire to submit short stories 
for publication in the SaruRDAY REVIEW are reminded 
that the most convenient length is from 2,500 to 3,000 
words, and that MSS. should be typewritten and 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope for thei 
return if unsuitable. 
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The Business Outlook 


Fin: in the City, where hitherto the aspect of in- 


ternational politics has perhaps received less 

attention than it deserved, the breakdown of the 
Premiers’ Conference was taken very seriously. There 
were, of course, plenty of cheery optimists who main- 
tain that the position has now become so threatening 
that something must be done to introduce a breath of 
common sense into the proceedings, but it was gener- 
ally recognized that every week in which the present 
situation is allowed to drift, makes the ultimate re- 
covery more difficult to achieve and more likely to be 
terribly slow in its working. For some weeks past the 
movements of foreign exchanges have been to a great 
extent ignored on the Stock Exchange, except in de- 
partments, like the market for Foreign Government 
bonds, which are directly affected. It has been easy 
for those who take bullish views concerning the future 
course of the prices of British Government securities to 
argue that all this miserable political uncertainty and 
delay only increases and perpetuates trade stagnation 
and so makes for a continuance of cheap money and 
the rise in gilt-edged securities. But lately the 
tendency has been rather to allow the threatening 
aspect of the foreign situation to dominate even the 
gilt-edged market which was already perhaps a little 
top-heavy owing to the number and exuberance of its 
backers. 
The Failure of the Conference 

Movements in exchange have been the most sensi- 

tive reflection of the failure of the Conference and 
the utter bewilderment which that failure has produced 
in the minds of many people who succeeded in account- 
ing for the Balfour Note as not being meant to imply 
what it said. To those who took a literal view of that 
extraordinary document, as representing what its dis- 
tinguished author meant to convey to the listening 
public of two worlds, it was obvious that the Premiers’ 
Conference could not result in any practical improve- 
ment in the situation. The Conference was going to 
discuss the question of reparations and everyone knew 
that the first thing that ought to be done about repara- 
tions was to revise if not the total demanded, at least 
the amount that Germany is called upon to pay at 
present. Everyone also knew that France took the 
perfectly logical position that she could not consent 
to any concessions to Germany unless concessions were 
also made to her in the matter of the debts to her 
Allies. When, however, Lord Balfour heralded the 
Proceedings by a statement that no concession could 
be made to France by us because America was so tact- 
less as to ask us to pay what we owed, we having pre- 
viously stated that we had every intention of doing so, 
it was perfectly clear that the Conference was bound to 
fail. So clear was this, in fact, that there is perhaps 
some justification for those who contend that the failure 
of the Conference is only another move in the diplomatic 
game and that the situation is yet somehow going to 
be suddenly discovered to be quite comfortable. 


** Not a Catastrophe ” 

We ordinary men-in-the-street, of course, always 
have to remember that it is very dangerous to draw 
inferences concerning the mysteries of diplomacy from 
the experience of everyday life. The Paris corres- 
pondent of the Morning Post, writing on August 15, 
states that he learns from a trustworthy Italian source 
that in Signor Schanzer’s opinion the breakdown of 
the Conference need not be regarded as a catastrophe. 
The Italian Foreign Minister, he continues, made 
strenuous efforts during the Conference to bring the 
British and French views into accord and he believes 
that a way will be found, probably in the not very dis- 
tant future, to renew the present discussion. ‘ He is 
also of opinion that the question of inter-Allied debts 
dominates and weighs upon European life to such an 
extent that until it is solved Europe will not be able to 
breathe freely. He therefore urges as a first step to- 
wards the reconstruction of Europe that the keenest 
attention of the Allied powers be given at the earliest 
possible moment to the problem of reparations and 
inter-Allied debts in their close connexion.’’ All this 
is very good sense, but it must surely have been 
obvious some weeks ago even to the British Govern- 
ment when it decided on the publication of the Balfour 
Note and so made the success of the Conference im- 
possible at a time when it was understood that Monsieur 
Poincaré was coming to London with a scheme in his 
pocket under which France was prepared to make con- 
siderable concessions on the subject of reparations, as 
long as something was done towards the cancellation 
of her own debt to us. In fact, the more one considers 
the whole course of events in international politics dur- 
ing the last three or four weeks, the more bewildering 
and inexplicable it becomes, even to a public that has 
accustomed itself in four years of disillusionment since 
the Armistice to continual wonder concerning the ap- 
palling mess that the rulers of all the nations of the 
world have been making of the financial position. 


Looking Ahead 

To those who try to look ahead there is little com- 
fort to be detected in the international situation, apart 
from one’s belief that common sense must ultimately 
prevail, unless mankind wants to starve. With the 
number of marks required to buy a pound increasing 
by about a thousand within twenty-four hours, there 
is little need to lay stress on the serious view that is 
taken concerning the outlook for Germany. The 
Vossische Zeitung points out that this new collapse 
of German currency means further impoverishment of 
classes valuable to the community, apparent profits 
for an infinitesimal minority, complete falsification of 
all Budget calculations, the cutting off drastically of 
needed raw materials, the total selling up of all stocks 
from shops, food shortage, peril from hunger, cessa- 
tion of production, outbursts of violence due to despair 
from the masses, the undermining of the authority of 
the Government. ‘‘ If there were formerly certain 
circles,’’ it continues, ‘‘ where the devaluation of the 
mark was regarded with indifference, or even with 
some satisfaction because it appeared to lead to pros- 
perity, facts have since brought their own lesson home. 
. .. Germany must be the next to disappear into the 
abyss into which Russia, Austria and Poland are already 
sunken.’’ If the outlook for Germany is really as bad 
as the fall in the mark would appear to indicate it to be 
in the minds of dealers and speculators in exchange. 
what is to be said of the outlook for France? If France 
cannot balance her Budget without the assistance of 
reparation payments from Germany, except by bor- 
rowing enormous sums from her own citizens, how long 
can she expect to continue this process? 
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The Blessings of Currency Debasement 


Nevertheless, the world is so accustomed nowadays 
to an apparently disastrous international outlook that 
it has cultivated a sort of cynical indifference to the 
matter and is beginning to draw a distinction, which 
may some day be dangerous, between the economic 
position of any country and that of its Government. 
That the financial position of a Government may be 
quite hopeless while most of the citizens who are ruled 
by it are enjoying reasonable comfort and prosperity 
is clear to anyone who has lately travelled on the Con- 
tinent, and one of the serious difficulties that have to 
be faced under present circumstances is owing to the 
almost complete loss of meaning of most of the tests 
by which the position of a nation used to be gauged. 
For example: it will be noted in the quotation above 
given from the Vossische Zeitung that according to 
this journal the facts have brought their lesson home 
to those to whom the devaluation of the mark was 
formerly regarded with indifference or even with sat- 
isfaction. As everyone knows, there was, and may be 
still, in England a considerable number of people who 
believed that Germany, by depreciating the mark, was 
beating all competitors in international trade. It 
need not be said that the present situation does not 
necessarily disprove these views. Catastrophic move- 
ments, such as have lately taken place in the value of 
German currency, are seldom or never entirely bene- 
ficial to those whom they affect ; and because the recent 
headlong fall is taken to spell ruin it does not follow 
that the comparatively mild depreciation that was hap- 
pening, for example, about a year ago may not have 
been as beneficial as some of the champions of inflation 
in this country then thought it to be. 


Germany and the Trade of the World 


Just about a year ago a letter was published in the 
Times signed by Mr. T. B. Johnston of the Bristol 
Pottery, pointing out that ‘‘ America with a mountain 
- of gold is idle; Germany with practically no gold and 
huge debts is getting the trade of the world. . . Whilst 
we have been deflating Germany has been inflating and 
the more we deflate the worse will the position become. 
The Treasury, by following the advice of the Cunliffe 
Committee, have got us into a very nice mess.’’ Mr. 
Johnston is a thoughtful and experienced manufacturer 
whose criticisms of our financial policy deserve every 
consideration. He has now published a small pamphlet 
entitled, ‘ What is Germany Doing? ’* by Mr. E. 
Surrey Dane, who was sent to Germany by Mr. John- 
ston with the express purpose of investigating the 
actual state of affairs, in view of the criticisms which 
Mr. Johnston’s statements had aroused. Mr. Dane’s 
very interesting survey leads to some extraordinarily 
contradictory conclusions. He tells us that ‘‘ Ger- 
man industry is being assisted by reparations in their 
present form to become equipped in the most perfect 
manner possible for keen competition, and we have the 
anomaly of a bankrupt nation preparing for the greatest 
building boom on record, equipping a floating exhibi- 
tion ship to capture foreign markets, and inaugurating 
huge canalization, electric power and other schemes.”’ 
He lays stress on the value of the mark being much 
higher internally than externally, points out that 
practically no taxes are being paid by _ the 
capitalist and industrialist classes, that factories 
which were established by raising capital and 
debentures with fixed interest before 1919 are 
now in a very favourable position, that the 
workmen are, of course, paid in the internal value of 
the mark and ‘‘ the fact that this is so much higher 
relatively than the external value reduces German 
working costs. This enables her to manufacture goods 
cheaply, to pick and choose her markets, to establish 
connexions throughout the world at our expense, to 
equip herself with the latest machinery and buildings. 
to adopt the results of research and to reduce unemploy- 

** What is Germany Doing?’ By E. Surrey Dane. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 6d. net. 


ment to a ninimum. With certain important reserya- 
tions it is safe to say that this process will proceed so 
long as the mark continues to depreciate, and it is idle 
to suppose that British prices can come into competi- 
tion until the mark is stabilized.’’ He tells us that the 
man-hour output which at one time fell to an extraor. 
dinarily low level has lately improved considerably and 
that pre-war figures have been approached and even 
surpassed, in some cases the man-hour output has even 
reached 120 per cent. of the pre-war figure. 


Invisible Unemployment 


Mr. Dane concludes by saying that Germany has all 
the visible signs of prosperity, is developing into a 
vast wealth-producing machine which even a crisis 
would ultimately leave intact, and that if real credit is 
the capacity to produce and deliver goods when and 
where required, then Germany is accumulating a vast 
reserve of real credit for use in future competition. 
** Hence it cannot be doubted that, even allowing for 
possible trouble ahead, Germany is on the high road to 
prosperity as real as that of a decade ago.’’ And yet, 
in the course of what may be called an aside in his 
very interesting discourse, Mr. Surrey Dane gives 
away the whole case for German prosperity in its most 
puzzling aspect to observers on this side. Those of us 
who have refused to believe in the permanently bene- 
ficial effect of depreciating currency have all through 
been puzzled by the apparent fact that there were no 
unemployment in Germany. Mr. Surrey Dane tells us 
that Government offices are enormously overstaffed 
and that ‘‘ the late Dr. Rathenau estimated the number 
of ‘ invisible unemployed ’ at four millions.’’ In other 
words, what we are doing on a comparatively small 
scale in this country through unemployment doles, Ger- 
many apparently does by providing people with jobs 
in Government offices. When he comes to the actual 
figures of Germany’s foreign trade, he has to admit 
that in spite of all the evidences of humming prosperity 
which the pages of his pamphlet have provided, Ger- 
many does not yet export goods in the ordinary way 
of commerce to nearly the extent which she did before 
the war. In fact, he shows that in 1913 Germany ex- 
ported 74 million metric tons by weight. In 1920 the 


amount was 20 millions; in eight months of 1921 it — 


was 14 millions and in the first three months of the 
present year it was 5.8 millions, or at the rate of less 
than 24 millions per annum. These figures do not seem 
to be compatible with the theory that the advantage 
given to Germany by a depreciated currency is enabling 
her to capture the trade of the world. In fact they 
upset this theory so completely that Mr. Dane seems 
to think that they cannot be true, though he expressly 
observes that he does not doubt the sincerity of the 
statisticians. 


The Trade Returns 

Exports for July at £60} millions were the best 
since March, more than £8 millions higher than for 
June and £17 millions greater than for July, 1921. 


This improvement was mainly brought about, compar- " 


ing with a year ago, by increases of over £7? millions 
in cotton goods, nearly £2 millions in woollen and 
worsted yarns, £14 millions in iron and steel goods 
and, among raw materials, £4 millions in coal. The 
export of machinery was £3 millions lower. Imports 
were £2} millions less than in June and £1 million 
lower than in July, 1921. British exports for the seven 
months of 1922 at £412 millions are almost identical 
with those for the similar period of 1921, but imports 
at £569 millions are £83 millions down. With re- 
exports at £64 millions, showing a gain of £5 mil 
lions, the total adverse visible trade balance is there- 
fore £88 millions lower to date. Of course in con- 
sidering these trade figures, price changes must be 
taken into account and reference to our Figures and 
Prices pages will show that in every division, except- 
ing textiles, the index numbers are considerably lower 
than a year ago. 
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The Government Accounts ; 
’ During the week ended -on August 12, expenditure 
came to 47-6 millions and revenue to £13.7 millions, 
leaving a balance on the right side of £6 millions odd. 
Another £6 millions was secured by sales of 44 per 
cent. Treasury bonds, and £1} million through ad- 
vances from departments; and so £13.8 millions of 
Treasury bills, maturing in excess of sales, were met 
without the intervention of the Bank of England. 


HarRtTLeY WITHERS 


WHEAT: YIELDS AND WANTS 
By C. Karns-JACKSON 


NEW cereal or harvest year begins on Sep- 
A tember 1, and already the markets are busy set- 


ting the world’s yields against the world’s 
wants. Particularly is this the case with regard to 
wheat, which not only holds ground won during the 
nineteenth century as man’s chief bread food, but with 
the twentieth has been invading the province of less 
robust and sustaining foods. A century ago wheat 
was the main food of man in France predominantly and 
then in Britain, but rye was the chief food from the 
Rhine to the Urals, and in Asia rice. To-day wheat 
is the leading food for all Europe, for North America 
and for a considerable area in India. It is increasingly 
consumed in China and Japan. In 1915 the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome estimated world 
production at 466 million quarters and now that war 
clouds have lifted the corn trade accepts as an average 
year’s total production the quantity of five hundred 
million quarters. Wants are much less closely ascer- 
tained. In the five years 1911-15 inclusive, the las 
quinquennial period for which we have working 
statistics, the average consumption was estimated at 
36 million quarters yearly less than the production. 
As on January 1, 1916, there were not 180 millior 
quarters of spare wheat in store, but probably not 
much more than a tenth of that quantity it seems proved 
that wants are on the increase and that production must 
be raised accordingly. The world’s population of wheat 
eaters is not only absolutely increasing, but by a steady 
accession to those who before relied mainly on rye, 
potatoes, rice, or pulse. 

The definitive reports of wheat production in the 
Southern Hemisphere are now to hand from Rome, the 
great agricultural clearing house of information. These 
reports cover South America, Australasia and South 
Africa, all wheat in fact reaped between January 1 and 
February 28. With March Ceres passes to the 
Northern Hemisphere. The spring notion at Mark 
Lane was that beneath the Southern Cross there had 
been bumper harvests, but the results of actual thresh- 
ings give : 1921, 42,500,000 quarters; 1922, 41,600,000 
quarters. The idea of large unsold stocks lurking 
““ somewhere beneath the Equator ’’ must therefore be 
abandoned ; another ‘‘ bursting corn bin ’’ has burst 
—in another sense. 

Thus we come to production in the Northern 
Hemisphere. Here we have two great assets 
in the wheat crops of the United States and of 
Canada. The United States have secured 68 
millions of winter wheat against 73 last season, but the 
spring or late-sown wheat is so much better than last 
year that the five millions shortage will probably be 
turned into a five millions surplus. It is, however, 
deemed wise to put the net increase of U.S.A. wheat 


production at four million quarters, With regard to 
Canada, almost entirely a spring wheat area, it shares 
in the spring wheat prosperity of the United States. 
May, June and july were highly favourable 
to North America north of the Rio Grande, 
and Canada is credited by British estimators of con- 
servative leanings with six million quarters increase on 
the production of 1921. The Dominion’s own esti- 
mators ‘‘ rage furiously together,’’ and with new areas 
being opened up while old ones are being abandoned, 
the life of the Ottawa official cannot be wholly a happy 
one. Mark Lane is on the whole content to expect the 
very modest output of sixteen bushels per acre from 
Canada in a good year, that is to say, half the yield 
from the average English farm. 

Coming to Europe and our own shores, the wheat 
yields of 1922 are no matter for encouragement. 
Russia for present purposes may be omitted. In the 
cereal year closing this 31st August, imports of wheat 
(and flour as wheat) have been two million quarters. 
For next cereal year imports may be dispensed with, 
but exports are improbable. The remainder of Europe 
divides itself into five great wheat regions. That 
which includes the South-east, with what was Austria- 
Hungary, sends as yet no trustworthy statistics, but 
a small export surplus of wheat in Hungary and 
Roumania is regarded by the corn trade as assignable 
for importation into Austria, Albania, Epirus and 
Greece. The whole region will practically fend for it- 
self, but cannot be expected to do more. There re- 
main the four great producing or buying Powers of : 
1, The British Isles; 2, France; 3, The Mediterranean, 
the Iberian Peninsula, Italy, Sicily and the North 
African Littoral; 4, Belgium, Holland, Germany and 
Scandinavia. 

Of these the first has a short wheat crop. The 
Government estimate of 842,000 quarters deficiency, 
as compared with 1921, does not include Scotland and 
Ireland, and is a preliminary calculation which per- 
sistent bad weather since the forms were sent out to 
the estimators is bound to modify on the side of reduc- 
tion. The British Isles will admittedly be fortunate if 
the total wheat yield of 1922 comes within one and a 
half million quarters of last year’s production. France, 
our second area, has finished harvest, and the Govern- 
ment puts the crop at four and a half million quarters 
less than in 1921. As France grows five times as much 
wheat as the British Isles, the reduction is, so to speak, 
**to scale.’”’ It is a matter over which one would 
welcome contradiction, but those who have called the 
French wheat estimate ‘‘ bullish ’’ or ‘‘ too depressed,’’ 
need reminding that ‘‘ science is measurement.’’ Un- 
der like weather experiences, such as have actually been 
recorded, France is lucky to get off with 54 millions 
deficiency where the British Isles sustain 14 millions 
loss. The third region, the Mediterranean, has fared 
indifferently. It did well in 1921, and its statistics, 
which are by now endorsed sufficiently on actual thresh- 
ings, show a net reduction of about four million 
quarters in the total wheat yield. Finally, we have the 
Belgium, Holland, Germany and Scandinavia region. 
Norway has had an extraordinary heat wave, but Nor- 
way does not grow wheat; the entire remainder of this 
region has suffered from too much cool rain. Great 
pastoral areas have done magnificently, but this must 
atone for soft and poor grain. The harvests now in 
progress cannot equal 1921 totals, and the lowest 
estimate of net deficiency is three million quarters for 
the entire region. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Funds £26,401,000. income £8,046,000 
Edinburgh 64 Princes Street 
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We have therefore a net reduction in wheat yields 
of some fourteen million quarters and a net increase 
of ten millions. The new cereal year is obviously un- 
likely to show a lower wheat acreage than that which 
is now passing and ends on a fifty shilling level. Never- 
theless, a period of cheap wheat is regarded at Mark 
Lane as likely, at least from Michaelmas _ to 
the new civil year. America and Canada have both 
increased export surpluses and the great fall in freights 
from recent years will encourage expedition in -ship- 
ping. In theory, the United States should be a very 
strong holder, in effect both Chicago and New York 
are eager sellers for early shipment and appear to be 
concerned chiefly in getting new wheat into movement 
before the Dominion surpluses come into active com- 
petition, these latter being already freely offered for 
October shipment. 


COAL PRICES AND MINERS’ WAGES 


ROM no industry in the country do we get fuller 
ae more carefully analysed statistics than for 
coal. And yet full as they are the particulars of 
output, prices, wages and costs do not help us much 
to peer through the gloom which enshrouds what is 
perhaps the one really ‘‘key’’ industry which we 
possess. The agreement of July 1, 1921, which fixed 
minimum wages, and gave to the miners a direct 
interest in profits above a certain standard, has been 
in operation for more than a year. Output under the 
seven hours’ shift is as great as it was under that of 
eight hours, yet all the miners, except those of the 
Eastern Area of England, are down to the bedrock 
minimum of wages. In the course of the quarter 
ended on June 30 last wages were reduced 8d. or od. 
a shift on the average, which means about 3s. 6d. a 
week. The average earnings of all coal miners in 
Great Britain are now about 47s. 8d. per week as com- 
pared with jos. 7d. per week in June, 1914, an 
apparent improvement which, however, more than dis- 
appears when we take into account the increase in the 
cost of living of about 80 per cent. There can be no 
escape from the fact that in spite of—some may say 
because of—the sufferings of the miners in the great 
stoppage of April-June, 1921, the men who cut and 
handle our coal are distinctly worse off than they were 
before the war. In the exporting districts prices have 
been so severely cut that they are much worse off. 
Whatever may have been the faults of the coal 
miners in the past no one can complain that they are 
not working now. The total output per man per shift 
during the second quarter of this year was practically 
the same as during the first quarter—19} cwts.—and 
the quantity of saleable coal produced was also about 
the same—18.23 cwts. These outputs at seven hours 
compare favourably with the pre-war production at 
eight hours. Activity in the exporting districts—an 
activity which has been stimulated by the American coal 
strike—has reduced unemployment and increased the 
number of men employed by 42,000 since last autumn. 
That is one fairly bright spot in the whole business. 
Another is that the men are beginning to realize that 
their industry is paying them all that it can on an 
economic basis and that the day of subsidies and of 
artificial prices is over. 


Overseas News 


Czecho-Slovakia. The Czech crown has improved 
very considerably during a comparatively short number 
of months, and stands now at 163 to the £, against 
320 earlier in the year. Such a somewhat rapid ap- 
preciation during a period of depression in the cur- 
rencies of the neighbouring countries, obviously is not 
an unmixed blessing for a State depending to a great 
extent on industrial exports. Though the rise in the 
value of the crown augurs well for the future, it has 


created a good deal of present anxiety. It is now a 
generally acknowledged fact that its internal prices 
and the cost of living are adapting themselves on} 
slowly to the level ruling outside the country, calculated 
at the ruling currency value. This retardation favours 
at present Germany and Austria, and must therefore 
operate to the disadvantage of Czecho-Slovakia. As 4 
matter of fact, the Prague Cabinet is very anxious on 
account of the difficult problems which this state of 
affairs has conjured up of late. M. Nowak, the Min- 
ister of Commerce, has acknowledged to newspaper 
representatives that trade and industry are stagnant 
Numerous deputations are calling on the Government 
for help, demanding loans of many millions. The 
manufacturers point, he stated, to the conditions 
favouring Germany, and menace that unless something 
is done to improve matters they would have to close 
down. There is, however, considerable room for im- 
provement in the technical organization of the industry 
which is not making the best use of the power of pro. 
duction. The management frequently sticks to the 
happy-go-lucky methods which had characterized the 
defunct Austrian Empire, and the industry therefore is 
likely to be left in the cold in the competition with the 
more strenuous German or Western industrialists. In 
these circumstances it is not surprising that the ques- 
tion of fiscal reform is being anxiously discussed. The 
Benes Administration, apparently on the point of leay- 
ing office, has been considering the introduction of a 
new customs tariff, taking into consideration the pre- 
sent conditions of the industries that is putting low 
duty-rates on raw materials and some manufactured 
articles, and protecting the manufacturers against 4 
further extension of unemployment. The agricultural 
interests also are clamouring for assistance, fearing 
that the Balkan countries, having a low exchange, will 
be able to export advantageously their cereals to 
Czecho-Slovakia, as they are able to exchange the 
crown for a greater number of dinars, lei, etc., than last 
year. Therefore they ask for a protective tariff on 
foreign grain. It is not necessary to point out, that 
for a country labouring under the drawback of high 
costs of production, duties on foodstuffs must con- 
stitute a grave economic danger. Unfortunately there 
is a great probability that the farmers will get much 
what they wish for, as they represent about 45 per. 
cent. of the whole population, and particularly as the 
leader of their party is the most likely successor of 
Dr. Benes at the head of the new Cabinet. 


Poland. Reports from Upper Silesia from neutral 
and rather friendly sources, show that the Polish system 
of transportation is unable to cope anything near satis- 
factorily with the mineral traffic forthcoming from the 
newly-acquired portions of Upper Silesia. It is quite 
evident that the experts, who have presided over the 
splitting up of the economic structure of the Prussian 
province, have not considered sufficiently the local con- 
ditions as regards railway facilities. As matters stand 
at present, there are only two railway routes connecting 
Poland, as constituted by the several Peace treaties, 
with the mining districts. As normally the daily traffic 
requirements amount to 60,000 tons, or inclusive of 
the trucks needed for the food supply, to about 7,000 
wagons, and further, as there are no shunting yards 
nor repair shops in the district, the situation is one of 
great difficulty, though the Polish Administration has 
taken over a considerable quantity of German rolling 
stock. The output of the formerly Prussian coal- 
mines is being seriously interfered with by this shortage 
enhanced by the blocking up of the lines due to the lack 
of organization of the new management and of shunt- 
ing facilities. | The Polish newspapers, even of the 
ultra-nationalist type, make no secret of their anxiety 
on this score, and believe that reductions will have to 
be made in the railway services to render possible an 
improvement. Unless such an improvement occurs, 
Poland will find it difficult to supply to her neighbours 
the quantities of Upper Silesian coal to which they are 
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entitled. For the time being at least the partition car- 
ried through against the better knowledge of most of 
the parties concerned, is making economic confusion 
worse confounded. The only hope is that the Poles will 
pocket their pride and get the advice of foreign railway 
experts to relieve quickly the congestion, and to plan 
out a programme of betterments which are needed, 
though, under the present conditions, they may entail 
expenditure beyond Poland’s financial resources, which 
would be better employed in railway construction than 
in armaments. 


Holland. During the latter part of 1921 and in the 
current year, the Netherlands Government has raised 
several loans in the United States, including a portion 
of the 6 per cent. East Indian Government loan. It is 
probable that during the next few months another ap- 
peal is to be made to the Wall Street market, as the 
Hague Cabinet is submitting to the Dutch Second 
Chamber a bill sanctioning the issue, at home and 
abroad, of the reissued balance of this East Indian 
loan, authorized in 1921. Last year a total amount 
of 1304 million guilders was raised, leaving 119} mil- 
lions to be placed, as and when required. There is 
apparently no great hurry, but the Government is 
anxious to reduce the floating debt, which stood at the 
end of July last at 380 millions, of which 260 millions 
was issued for account of the Colony. In view of the 
comfortable position of the Amsterdam money market, 
it is perhaps surprising that a portion of the money 
should be raised in New York, but it must not be over- 
looked that the dollar commands a premium, and that 
official circles in Holland do not wish to impair the 
elasticity of the home market in view of the fond hope 
of a trade improvement. 


United States. Subscriptions to foreign securities 
were rather small in July, compared with the recent 
rate of offering, but were still large enough to bring 
the total foreign issues, for the seven months, at $713 
millions to slightly more than the total of such issues 
for the whole of 1921. The Monthly Review of Credit 
and Business Conditions, issued by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, gives interesting statistics of 
foreign financing during the last three half-years. For 
the first half of 1921, the total sales of foreign securi- 
ties in New York amounted to $291 millions, in the 
second half of the year they increased to $404 millions 
and in the first half of 1922 to $679 millions. Compar- 
ing the sources of foreign capital flotations in the 
United States and Great Britain the Review points out 
that the United States has been engaged in financing 
chiefly North and South America and Europe, while 
Great Britain has been occupied chiefly with Asia and 
Australasia and to a lesser extent with Europe and 
Africa. Examining the destinations of capital sub- 
scribed in the first half of 1922, we find that 29 per cent. 
of the amount subscribed by the United States went tc 
Canada and Newfoundland, 25 per cent. to Western 
Europe and 24 per cent. to South America. Great 
Britain’s chief percentages were 28 per cent. to Con- 
tinental Asia, 27 per cent. to Australasia and 14 per 
cent. to Western Europe. 


Review 


Economic Development in Denmark, Before and 
During the World War. By Harold Wester- 
gaard, Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Copenhagen. Clarendon Press. 
4s. 6d. net. 

HIS book is published by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace’s Division of Economics 
and History, whose Director explains, in a postscript 


to an initial note, that its distinguished author finished 
it early in 1919. In these times economic works that 
are seriously delayed run a greater risk than ever of 
being out of date before they appear. Nevertheless 
though the work suffers inevitably from its long Saale: 
bation, it is a most interesting sketch of the economic 
history of an economically satisfactory country. Pro. 
fessor Westergaard quotes a French writer as describ. 
ing the Jutlanders of 300 years ago as “a strong 
people who eat and drink a great deal; they are 
provident and clever and cling to their own; they are 
quarrelsome, suspicious and irascible and fight ‘stub. 
bornly in defence of their opinions.”” With such 
qualities a people is marked for progress and Denmark 
was also fortunate enough to progress in such a way 
as to keep her peasant class. ‘‘ Agricultural reform,” 
says Professor Westergaard, ‘‘ in Denmark was much 
more beneficial to the peasantry than it was in England. 
While in the latter country, under the development 
of the system of great holdings, the peasant class 
almost disappeared, being replaced by the farmer and 
the agricultural labourer, whose condition was ex- 
tremely poor, in Denmark the peasant class survived 
and came to form a solid and secure core of the popula- 
tion. At the present day it actually holds almost as 
many farms as it did in the eighteenth century.’’ More- 
over it has not only survived but has, thanks to a 
system of compulsory education that dates from 1739, 
taught the rest of the world important lessons in the 
application of co-operative enterprise to agriculture. 
During the war it was Denmark’s lot to play the rather 
third-rate réle assigned to neutrals and seems to have 
dealt with the problems of the position on the far from 
heroic lines usually adopted. And, as elsewhere, the 
result has been the growth of revolutionary ideas along 
with the fear of their consequences, largely produced 
by the Russian example. In the interesting summary 
of the position that concludes Professor Westergaard’s 
sketch, he tells us that ‘‘ In Denmark, as in all other 
countries, the Syndicalistic movement regards itself as 
the more genuine expression of the teachings of Karl 
Marx. Parliament is looked down upon as an 
anachronism, and there is a desire for immediate and 
vigorous action, which would bring us to the verge 
of anarchy. We cannot impeach the motives of these 
young men. They may be firmly convinced that the 
community will adjust itself wisely to unchartered 
freedom when the old bonds have been broken; that 
the people of their own accord will work unanimously 
in friendly co-operation for the common good; and 
that the resulting conditions will be happier than those 
under which we are now living. But it is to be wished 
that this end may be approached, not by the exhorta- 
tion of the untaueht masses, but by the studious 
deliberation and quiet reflection on the lessons of his- 
tory. These ideas were growing among the Social- 
democrats of Denmark during the last ten vears before 
the outbreak of the war, although the party was so 
strictly disciplined that it presented on several occa- 
sions a solid front to the other parties. During the 
progress of the war conditions naturally changed. 
Foreign elements, largely of Slavic origin, appeared in 
Copenhagen; and when Bolshevism conquered Russia 
it won much sympathy in certain quarters here. The 
Syndicalistic movement thereby gained ground, though 
it met with strong opposition from the old Social- 
democracy. Especially within certain trades these 
teachings, with their touch of idealism, supported. as 
it is, by the longing of youth for immediate action, 
have secured a firm foothold. The party has a Press 
which openly defies all its opponents, and not the least 
the old leaders of the Social-democratic party. For 
some time to come they may not essentially disturb the 
quiet development of affairs; but our day has been so 
full of surprises that here, too, we may look for the 
unexpected to happen. We are justified, however, 
holding that few countries are better armed against 
sudden catastrophes than Denmark; and, if she 1s 
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spared Bolshevist or syndicalistic influence from with- 
out, she shows signs, as I hope will appear from this 
treatise, of a healthy and independent progress, on 
the lines of her past efficiency and the ideals of her 
population, toward the solution of the social problem 
in such a way that it may offer an example to be 
imitated in several points." 


Money and Exchange 


Renewed stringency in the short-loan market has 
called forth many ingenious theories to account for it, 
one being that we are impoverishing ourselves by pay- 
ing our income and other taxes with astonishing 
promptitude and freedom. If the Government sat on 
the money received through the taxes this explanation 
would be convincing, but the Bank return showed a 
decrease of two millions in public deposits and the 
usual course of events is that money going in in taxes, 
comes out again, after causing a quite temporary dis- 
turbance, in expenditure or reduction of floating debt. 
But it has for some time been evident that unless 
either the Government or the market is ‘‘in the Bank’’ 
there is but a very small surplus of cash; and the 
Treasury has had no Ways and Means advances from 
the Bank for some weeks. Consequently the market 
was pinched and when the usual exodus of cash for 
holiday purposes took place, and railway dividend pay- 
ments began to tie money up, the stringency became 
acute. Both these influences are short-lived and cur- 
rency notes are already coming back from circulation so 
that rather less stringent conditions seem to be prob- 
able, though it remains to be seen whether the market 
will be able to free itself from the big load of indebted- 
ness to the Bank that it has lately built up. Discount 
rates have been very firm. Rates of exchange again 
reflected the disastrous demoralization of Continental 
conditions. Berlin, Vienna and Warsaw were, as usual, 
most conspicuous. Prague was exceptional with an im- 
provenient in Czecho-Slovak currency. Sterling again 
crept up in New York. 


Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday 


Some apprehension, but on the whole more relief, 
was caused by the reminder early in the week issued 
by the Committee with regard to the settlement of the 
pre-war account, which is due to be carried out on 
September 1. The apprehension was due to fears that 
trouble might be developed, though it seems most un- 
likely to be of any importance ; the relief came from the 
thought that yet one more of the war’s minor nuis- 
ances will be finally cleared out of the way. With re- 
gard to the Settlement the Committee provides that 
‘* no making-up prices will be fixed,’’ thus indicating 
that no carrying over is to be.done. Tickets will be 
passed on August 31, and procedure and liabilities 
will be as on an ordinary ticket day. Most of the losses 
involved by the crashing of markets before the war 
have of course long ago been liquidated. As usual 
when such catastrophes occur, much of the damage 
wrought fell on people who were conducting a per- 
fectly legitimate business on absolutely sound lines. 


Perhaps it was just as well that the failure of the 
Premiers’ Conference happened at a time when the 
general public is more interested in holiday weather 
than in the stock markets. Being largely in profes. 
sional hands, and on a very small scale, business was 
affected to a surprisingly small extent by events which 
were recognized as highly unfavourable in their pos- 
sible reactions on the financial position. Stock 
markets, however, have owed much of their recent 


prospetity and activity to the dullness and stagnation 
of trade, chiefly due to the political futilities of which 
this week’s failure has been a conspicuous example. It 
is thus easy to argue that since recent happenings seem 
more than likely to retard if not to kill the trade recove 
which was gallantly struggling to come into existence 
there will be all the more money and energy and 
genuity left over for greasing the wheels of Stock Ex. 
change activity. 

Weakness in gilt-edged securities was shown to a 
quite moderate extent in the early part of the week 
but it was chiefly due to the scarcity of short money 
in Lombard Street, which seems to have exercised the 
minds of operators considerably. The reopening of the 
Paris Bourse on Wednesday was awaited with some 
anxiety and when it was found that Paris was a buyer 
on balance, the tone of markets here became more 
cheerful. Whether these French purchases in London 
are really a ‘‘ bull point ’’ is very much open to argu- 
ment. If they are based on a belief that the repara- 
tion problem will be somehow solved without disaster 
they are, for what they are worth, a hopeful indication; 
but it is also at least possible that they are stimulated 
by a desire to exchange francs into sterling, owing to 
a recognition of the seriousness of the international 
outlook. But it has always been a tradition in London 
that the Bourse is particularly well-informed concerning 
questions of financial politics, and ‘‘ Paris a buyer ” 
is still hailed as an all-clear signal, in times when it may 
mean nothing but the flight from the franc. 

Kaffirs have again been a fairly active market and 
certainly South Africa appears to be one of the few 
spots on the globe where politics are not uppermost. 
Central Minings rose *% on Wednesday and are now 
42% above the worst price touched during the period- 
of revolt. Recent crushing returns have shown con- 
tinued ability to reduce costs and shares of the higher- 
grade mining companies and of strong investment con- 
cerns seem a fair field for the activities of the specu- 
lator, assuming that the price of gold is maintained 
at much about its present level. In this market, as 
in the Oil shares department, anticipations were gen- 
eral that the failure of the Premiers’ Conference would 
cause heavy selling from Paris, but, if anything, 
markets were firmer after the breakdown. 
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year ended June 30, making 20 p.c. for year, together with 
bonus of 2s. per share, tax free. 

Roya, Brewery, BRreNntForD.—7} p.c. on Ord. for year ended 
June 30. 
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annum on Ord. for half year to July 31, as a year ago. 
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Monthly Review of Credit and Business Conditions. Federal Re- 
serve Agent, New York. 
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Section Six. Population, Agriculture and Food Supply. The 
Peasant Revolution in Europe. 1s. 


Lloyds Bank Monthly. August. 


Statistical Information. Compiled by Sperling & Co. August. 


Monthly Mining Handbook with Price Lists, etc. 
1s. 6d. 


Mid-August. 
Fredc. C. Mathieson. 
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BOOKS.—Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last edition, 
42s.; G. K. Chesterton’s New Jerusalem, 6s. 6d. ; Koebel’s Argen- 
tina Past and Present, 13s. 6d. ;/Tyndale’s’An Artist in the Riviera, 
£1; Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 35s. ; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of 
Europe, new copies, 1914, 42s., for 6s.; Sand’s History of the 
Harlequinade, 2 vols., 16s.; Lewis the Monk: A Romance, 3 
vols. (scarce), 21s.; Don Quixote, trans. by Shelton, 3 vols., 
1908, 21s.; Knipe’s Evolution in the Past, 1912, 21s.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose, a Study of Primitive Marriage, 1902, 55s. ; Wester- 
mark’s Human Marriage, 1902, 42s.; Rupert Brooke, Collected 
Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Aphra Behn’s Works, large 
paper copy, 6 vols., 1915, £5 5s. Od.; Merriman’s Novels, 8 
vols., blue cloth (scarce), £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Love- 
lace, 18s., another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s. Od.; Fraser’s Magic 
Art, 2 vols., 1913, 30s.; Baxter Prints: The Pictures of George 
Baxter, with 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s. Od.; Gilfillan’s 
British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. Od., 1854; 
Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, 
illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 
100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will 
exchange for others. EDwarp Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. =per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—-MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


£50 FOR A FIRST NOVEL. This was the sum 

awarded Emmeline Morrison for her novel, 
“Good Grain ”’ (8s. 6d. net), in the recent John Long £500 Prize 
Competition for the Best First Novel. ‘‘ Good Grain ’’ was one 
of the big successes last Autumn. Emmeline Morrison has just 
published he: second novel, entitled ‘‘ The Measure of Youth ”’ 
(7s. net), and its reception has been such as to indicate it will 
prove as successful as her first.—JOHN LONG, LIMITED, Pub- 
lishers, 12-14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London. Kindly write 
for List of New Library Novels. 


INFLUENZA, Colds, Catarrh, and other illnesses. der 

“Toinoco ” brand, Silky-Fibre, 50 for 2s., or Papier Crepon, 
thicker, 50 1/9; at all chemists. Toinoco Handkf. Co., Ltd., 55, 
Hatton Garden, London. 


P APER HANDkfs., Medicated, odourless, for Nasal Hygienic 


YPEWRITING BY EXPERTS.—Manuscripts, Articles, 

etc., undertaken at most reasonable prices. Theatrical and 

literary work a_ speciality. Terms on _ application. 
JOSEPHINE M. O’CALLAGHAN, 146, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
Telephone : Central 2870. 


REAT BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES at Peacehaven, the 

Garden City of the Sea, near Brighton. Freehold Land, 

£25 plot. Houses ready for occupation, Company’s water, 
wired Electric Light, free deeds, no legal charges, money on 
mortgage. Enormous development. Full particulars sent free. 
PEACEHAVEN OFFICES, 4, Vernon Place, W.C.1. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
DAILY 1.45 to 10.30. (SUNDAYS 6 to 8.15 & 8.15 to 10.30) 
NEXT MON., TUES. and WED.— 

A Paramount Production ‘*THE PASSIONATE PILGRiM”’ 
From the novel by Samuel Merwin, 

ANNE CORNWALL in “THE GIRL IN THE RAIN” 
From the novel by Vanick Vanardy, 
and “ ZSOP’S FABLE,” No. 17, etc. 


NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.— 
BETTY BLYTHE and LON CHANEY in 
James Oliver Curwood's famous story 
*“‘NOMADS OF THE NORTH,” 
A Paramount Production “ONE A MINUTE” 
Featuring DOUGLAS MacLEAN, 
and Campbell Comedy No, 3, ‘* STOLEN GLORY,” etc, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
EXPLAINED 
Send 2d. for New Booklet to Dept. B.4 (Foreign 


Exchange Dept.), London County Trust, Ltd, 
Coventry House, South Street, London, E.C.2 


Visitors to London ‘and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them al'."—Daity Grapuic. 


L N D oO N A brilli mt book." —Tue Timxs. 


Particularly good" —AcaDEmy. 
AND By Sir Sth Edition Revised. 
ENVI RONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 I!!ustrations. 
** The best handbook to London ever issued.''—Liv+ Dairy Post. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans ,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 I\lustrations Maps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. WEST SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX. 


~~ 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVON & S. CORNWAL 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Llangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s Paris and New York— 


Brentano's. Railway Rookstalls and all Booksellers. 
CHILDREN’S EDUCATION 


Anticipate the heavy cost. 

of educating your children by 

effecting an Endowment 
Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 


CUT THI> OUT. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW.” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 


Name 


Please send me a copy of the “SATURDAY REVIEW” post free each week for one year, for which 


Address 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions: 


Latest Stock Ratio Previous Note Issue 
Note of to Note july 31, 
Issues. Gold. Notes Issue. 1921 
European 
Countries % 
Austria Kr. 786,225 ? 691,770 54,107 
Belgium Fr. 6,403 . 267 4 6,328 6,138 
Britain (B. of E.)4 104 154 38 107 109 
Britain (State) £ 295 299 
Bulgaria Leva 3,602 38 1 3,588 3,175 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,916 700+ 7t 9,368 11,134 
Denmark Kr. 432 228 51+ 439 482 
Esthonia Mk. 700 291+ 56 404, _ 
Finland Mk. 1,340 43 3 1,321 1,358 
France Fr. 36,450 5,527 15 36,399 36,941 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 198,464 1,004 — 175,487 77,391 
» other Mk. 13,339 8,644 
Greece Dr. 1,426 1,389t 97+ 1,484 1,816 
Holland Fi. 983 606 61 990 1,013 
Hungary Kr. 38,357 ? — 35,867 15,799 
Italy (Bk.) Lire 14,156 1,885+ 9t 13,9382 13,640 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 4,868 63 1 4,803 4,002 
Norway Kr. 382 147339 379 437 
Poland Mk. 285,677 31 — 276,001 115,242 
Portugal Esc. 808 a) 1 812 649 
Roumania Lei 14,147 4,760 33 (144,107 111,448 
Spain Pes. 4,128 2,523 61 4,147 4,160 
Sweden Kr. 546 274 53 535 629 
Switzerland Fr. 753 519 67 769 927 
Other Countries 
Australia S 56 23 41 58 58 
Canada (Bk.) § 163 165 36 194 193 
Canada (State) §$ 269 269 263 
Egypt SE 30 3 10 34 31 
India Rs. 1,804 24 13 1,775 1,756 
Japan Yen. 1,181 1,275+ 107+ 1,055 1,143 
New Zealand 4 8 8t 100+ 8 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. 2,147 3,072 143 2,140 3,445 
+Tota! cash. j 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands). 
Aug. 15, ’22. Aug. 13, ‘21, 


Total deadweight ......... 7,622,725 7,628,800 7,627,139 
Owed abroad 1,080,642 1,080,642 1,113,091 
726,765 "740,555 1,190,772 
Bank of England Advances — 30,750 
Departmental Do. 165,895 164,445 132,524 


Nore.—The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached 
at Dec. 31, 1919, yo it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £1, 574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. The increase of £80 millions shown by the latter figures 
is nominal and due to a conversion scheme. During the year 
488 millions was actually devoted to redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands). 


Aug. 12,’22. Aug. 5 °22. Aug. Be 

Total Revenue from Ap. 1 295,106 281,384 331,693 
be Expenditure ,, ,, 263,831 256,184 384,474 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +31,275 +25,200 —52,781 
Customs and Excise ...... 96,985 93,793 108,779 
Income and Super Tax ... 101,622 94,510 106,164 
Stamps 5,422 4,942 _ 6,076 
Excess Profits Duties... 954 954 23,844 
Post Office 18,800 17,550 16,500 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 20,540 20,040 35,622 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Aug. Aug. 10, Aug. 17, 


Public Deposits  .........+++ 14,169 16,239 17,285 
Other = iaieiiiaiesadah 111,588 104,500 122,547 
125,757 120,739 139,832 
Government Securities ... 42,629 43,032 57,740 
Other 79,618 75,450 79,525 
Circulation 124,261 125,542 126,235 
Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve ... 103,111 104,392 106,785 
Coin and Bullion ......... 127,407 127,406 128,407 
RESEFVe 21,596 20,308 20,522 
Proportion 17.1% 16.8% 142% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
Aug. Aug. Aug. 17, ’21. 


Total outstanding imaguies 298,927 302,094 323,241 
Called in but not cancld. 1,576 1,580 1,955 
Gold backing 27,000 27,000 28,500 


B. of E. note, backing .. 21,150 21,150 
Total fiduciary issue .... 249,201 252,364 273,336 


Metropolitan 29,204 

64,122 
672,627 
24,654,025 


19 August 1922 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Aug. Aug. 9, '22. Aug. 17, 


863 
30,553 31,064 
52,725 

601,022 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Aug. 17, '22Aug. 10, ’22. Aug. 17, 
4.47} 453 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


June, 22. May, June, 21. 
Coin, notes, balances with & & 

Bank of England, etc... 211,089 210,930 221,451 
55,508 57,369 58,150 
349,654 527 349,975 
Investments 406, 167 409,974 324,984 
741,174 753,662 833,414 
MONEY RATES Aug 17, 10, ’22. Aug. 17, 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 4 5} 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ...... 28-4 2 4} 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ...... 24 23 5} 
Weekly Loans ............... 14-2 14-2 4 


New York, $to -.----- 4. 3. 
Do., 1 menth forward ... 4.478 4.458 
Montreal, $ to 4.473 4.47 4. 
Mexico d. to 263d. 34d. 
B. Aires, d. to ........- 441d. 4 431d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 74d. 73d. Sad. 
Valparaiso, $ to £- ices’ 32.60 32.80 36.20 
Montevideo, d. to $ ......... 43d. 434d. 434d. 
Lima, per Peru £ 9% disc. 83% disc. 
Paris, fres. to & «.---.-- 56.65 56.00 47.38} 
Do., 1 month forward ... 56.72 56.08 oul 
Berlin, marks to £& ....-.... 4,750 3,810 305} 
Brussels, fres. to .«....- 59.63 58.95 48.30} 
Amsterdam, fl. to & ....-- 11.50 11.49 11.80} 
Switzerland, fres. to £& ... 23.48 23.42 21.65 
Stockholm, kr. to £& .....- 16.90 17.03 17.144 
Christiania, kr. to & ...... 25.70 25.70 28.05 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 20.67 20.68 22.32} 
Helsingfors, mks. to & ... 210 209 248 
Italy, lire to 993 983 843 
Madrid, pesetas to & ...... 28.60 28.80 28.26} 
Greece, drachma to £ .. 144 147} 663 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 32d. 34d. 64d. 
Vienna, kr. to £  ......... 300,000 230,000 3,050 
Prague, kr. to £ .........- 150 181 297} 
Budapest, kr. to £ ........- 6,500 6,000 » = 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 650 500 2974 
Belgrade, dinars to £ 370 360 157 
Sofia, leva to £& .........04+ 725 725 425 
Warsaw, marks to £ ... 32,500 29,000 8,050 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 720 720 550 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 97} 973 974 
Bombay, d. to rupee 
Calcutta, d to rupee 15§d. 15t¢d. 16134. 
Hongkong, d. to dollar 303d. 304d. 324d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 404d. 403d. 454d. 
Singapore, d. to $_...... 27444. 27444. 273d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen ... 25}¢d. 253d. 
TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End June, End May. _ End July. 
Membership. .............-++.. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,393,615 1,393,452 1,384,935 
Unemployed —_.............. 218,626 227, 231, 
15.7 16.4 16.7 
COAL OUTPUT 
Week ending Aug. 5, i te: er 22, Aug. 6, 
1922. 1921 
tons. tons. 
5,121,600 4, 989, “100 4,390,800 3,623,200 
143,469,700 138, 348, 100 133,359,000 64,071,000 
IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
1922 1922. 1922. 1921. 
July, June, May. July, 
tons tons. tons. tons. 
Pig Iron 399,100 369,200 407,900 10,200 
r. to date 2,547,600 2,148,500 1,779,300 1,576,000 
Steed. ..ccccccce 473,100 400,200 462,300 117,200 
Yr. to date 3,031,700 2,558,600 2,158,400 1,531,200 
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ERALS, ETC. 
METALS, MIN ‘Aug. 17, 222. Aug. 10, °22, Aug. 17, °21. 


Gold, per fine OZ. 92s. 1d. 92s. 6d. 118s. 1d. 
pig No. 1 ton =©£4.18.6  £4.18.6 £6.15.0 

Standard £4.13 £64.3.9 68.3.9 

Tin, Straits » 6161.113 £159.39 £151.12.6 

Spelter » £31.26 £25.0.0 

Coal, best Admiralty  ,, 30s. 6d. 30s. Od. 37s. 6d. 

(CALS AND OILS 

Soda, per ton £15.00 £15.10.0  £20.10.0 

indigo, Bengal per Ib. Qs. 6d. Qs. 6d. 10s. Od. 

Linseed Oil, spot per ton £42.00 £43.10.0 £87.0.0 

Linseed, La Plata ton £18.10.0  £18.5.0 20.0.0 

Palm Oil, Benin spot ton 4#32.0.0 £32.0.0 £35.0.0 

Petroleum, w. white gal. Is. 5d. 1s. 5d. is. 5d. 

cwt. 91s. 0d. 86s. Gd. 64s. Od. 


Turpentine 


Flour, Country, straights 
"ex mill 280 Ib. 


Wheat lish Gaz. Avge. 
per 480 Ibs. 53s. 1... 


Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 


g 


N.Y. per bush 118 cents. 122} cents 
TEXTILES, ETC. 
Cotton, fully middling, 
American per Ib. 12.374. 12.324. 8.91d. 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F 
Hemp, N.Z. spot, per ton .0. 10.0 
font marks #30.10.0 £31.0. 15.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 
Greasy Merino Ib. 183d. 18d. 14d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 14}d. 14d. Sha 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 8id. 83d. 63d. 
Tops, 64's Ib. 56d. 56d. 36d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe, Ib. 7d. 744. 8d. 
Leather, sole bends, 14-16lb. 
per Ib. Qs. 4d. 2s. 4d. 2s. 6d. 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) seven 
July, July, 
1922. 1921. 1922. 1921. 
4 & 
81,784 80,502 568,970 652,277 
60,419 43,172 412,180 412,067 
Re-exportS 8,317 9,362 63,988 59,047 
Balance of Imports 13,048 27,968 92,802 181,163 
Expt. cotton gds. total 17,986 10,115 108,414 104,531 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 443,610 177,530 2,294,470 1,388,552 
Expt. woollen goods 5,400 3,496 854 653 
Export coal value... 5,580 1,560 36,427 16,993 
Do. quantity tons... 5,064 816 32,248 6,841 
Export iron, steel... 4,657 2,854 35,016 41,005 
Export machinery... 3,191 6,131 29,164 47,251 
Tonnage entered ... 4,042 3,365 23,999 20,671 
» Cleared ... 4,828 2,808 31,708 16,508 
Ualted Kingdom 
ng July, June, May, July, July, 
Wholesale (Economist). 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1914. 
Cereals and Meat .... 9944 1,000, 1,040, 1,165 579 
Other Food Products . 669 67 657 707} 352 
1,120 1,135 1,079 958) 616} 
712} 690 7103 937 4644 
Miscellaneous .......... 900 867 885 1,030 5653 
4,396 4,389 4,372 4,798 2,565 
Retail (Ministry of June, May, Apr., June, July, 
Labour 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1914. 
Food, Rent, Clothing, 


184° 180 181 219 100 
Germany—Wholesale Aug 1, July 1, June 1, June 1, Average 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1913. 
All Commodities 1,393 914 606 132 9.23 
United States—Wholesale Aug. 1, July 1, June 1, Aug. 1, Aug. 1, 

(Bradstreet’s) 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1914. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
All Commodities ............ 12.0688 12.1069 11.9039 11.0576 8.7087 
FREIGHTS ' Aug. 17, Aug. 10. Aug. 17, 
From Cardiff to "S921" 
West Italy (coal) 12/0 11/6 15/0 
Marseilles = 12/0 11/0 14/0 
Port Said ms 13/6 13/0 15/6 
Bombay s 20/0 20/0 20/6 
Islands a 11/6 10/0 11/9 
Alves 15/3 15/0 14/0 
Australia Pears 35/0 35/0 70/0 
B. Aires (gra 21/3 20/0 35/0 
i 22/6 22/0 37/6 
N. America es 2/9 2/9 5/0 
Bombay (genera 20/0 17/6 30/0 


TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 


1922. + or — 

Country. Months. Imports. Exports. Exports. 
Belgium Fr 3 2,031 1,334 — 697 
Czec’ Kr. 12t 22,435 27,312 + 4,877 
Denmark Kr, 5 560 440 120 
Finland Mk. 4 810 is — 92 | 
France Fr. 5 8,820 9,199 + 3879 
Germany Mk. 4a 75,814 73,109 — 2,705 
Greece Dr. 4 675 453 — 
Holland Fl. 4 651 376 — 275 
Italy Lire 12+ 20,057 9,224 — 10,833 

3 3,534 2,055 — 1,479 
Spain Pes. 12t 1,260 798 — 462 
Sweden Kr. 4 337 20 — 107 
Switzerland Fr. 3 445 “02 — 43 
B. S. AtricaG 12t 53 + 8 
Brazil rs. 12t 1,690 1,710 + 20 
Canada $ 748 — 8 
India 2 74.46" 68.22* — 6.24" 
Japan Yen. 6 1,094 734 360 
New 12t 43 45 + 2 
United States$ 5 1,160 1,486 + 826 

* Lakhs. 1921+ tTo Mar. '22. 


SECURITY PRICES 
BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
Aug. 17, '22. Aug. 10, °22. Aug. 17, "2. 


584 
War Loan 83% «Ce. 95% 86} 
Do. 4% ... 974 98 814 
Do. 1003 1003 87} 
Do. 1014 101} 963 
Funding 4% ... 89 893 70} 
Victory 4% «Ct 90§ 90§ 76§ 
Local Loans > 65§ 66 52} 
Conversion 764 763 62} 
Bank of England 249} 252 182} 
India - 34%... 684 683 58} 
Ar, ntine (86) 5 - 993 993 934 
Be 70 70 62 
Brazil (1914) 5%... 73 73 61 
Chilian (1886) 43% ... 90 88} 68 
Chinese 5% 94} 94 853 
French 4% 28 29 33 
German 3% 6 
Italian 34% 21 25 
Japanese 44% (1st) 105 107 118 
Russian 5% 10 10 12} 
RAILWAYS 
Great Central Pref. ...... 24} 25 8} 
Great Eastern 39§ 404 263 
Great Northern Pref. 663 67 41 
Great Western _...... 104 104} 67 
Lond. Brighton Def. ...... 624 63 38 
Lond. Chatham ............ 8 8} 5§ 
103 1033 69 
29 293 18} 
Metropolitan 51} 50} 244 
Do. nt 393 393 17} 
Midland Def. 68 672 43 
North Brit. Def. ............ 193 20 93 
North Eastern ...........00+ 122 122 69 
South Eastern Def. ......... 37 362 21 
Underground ...... 7/0 6/6 6/3 
Antofagasta 69 69 464 
B.A. Gt. Southern ......... 75} 75 60 
Do. Pacific ...... 48} 49 43} 
Canadian Pacific ......... 159} 158 154 
Central Argentine ......... 66} 652 58} 
Grand Trunk 4 4} 
Do. ard Pref. ... i} ik 124 
30} 23} 
126} 126 
65 66 59 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref. 26/0 26/3 23/0 
Armstrongs  .......... 15/9 15/6 16/6 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 86/9 85/9 63/9 
Coats 65/0 64/9 48/9 
Courtaulds 50/6 51/3 37/6 
17/3 17/6 16/3 
8/3 8/6 10/0 
Fine Spinners 40/0 40/0 33/9 
Hudson Bay 6} xD 
68/0 67/ 50/0 
23/6 24/0 16/9 
2 13/32 46/3 36/3 
Mexican Eagle ............. 3 3 1/32 4 
AAT 305 348 
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The Saturday Review 


**It is pleasant to see so old-established a Review = vigorous and pro- 
gressive—a thing of to-day and not a mere survival. 
—Evening News, \st July, 1922. 


To Our Readers 


§ In these days of bureaucratic influence on the Press it 
is more than ever important to have commentaries on 
public matters which are at once well informed and 
absolutely independent. 


§ This independence of point of view has been preserved 
in thee SATURDAY for nearly seventy years. 
Without it as a check on biased and propagandist 
journalism the public would often find it dificult to 
arrive at the truth. 


§ The SATURDAY stands for an con- 
servatism, the protection of English prestige and tradi- 
tions, closer union aftd co-operation with our partners 
in the Empire, the ruthless stamping out of anarchy 
and Bolshevism, the restriction of the state machinery 
to its proper function, and freedom for the individual 
in his commercial and social existence. 


§ Every regular subscriber to thee SATURDAY gives 
moral on material support to these objects, and ensures 
a weekly intellectual provision for his household. A 
subscription form will be found on page 269. 


Among the Contributors to the SATURDAY REVIEW are: 


Sir W. Acworth Sir E. Mackay Edgar A. G. B. Russell (Lan- 
The Hon. and Rev. W. Havelock Ellis caster Herald) 
ames Agate alentine Goldie obert Steele 
The Rt. Hon. L. S. on oe Mrs. Charlotte Stopes 
mery , . S. Stree 
Herbert Austin Arthur Symons 
Viscount Haldane, O.M. Pspjessor, Arthur 
Professor T. Borenius, bor gh ae Sir W. Beach Thomas 
Ph.D. Robert Machray Professor Northcote 
Professor H. Wildon R. D. Maclagan 
Carr, D.Litt. G. H. Mair Wilfred Thorley 
Hugh Chisholm W. Somerset Maugham The Rev. P. N. Wagéett 
- E, Coppar E. B. Osborn . W. Wilson 
Nancy Cunard C. W. B. Prescott Hartley Withers: 
M. l’Abbe Dimnet Vernon Rendall Filson Young 
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